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In  the  current  trend  toward  Participaction,  physical  education  in  the  schools 
is  coming  under  closer  scrutiny.  Among  the  arguments  being  debated  are  the 
specialized  training  of  superior  athletes  versus  opportunities  for  all  students; 
the  sporting  facilities  provided  for  boys  versus  those  provided  for  girls;  and 
the  value  of  physical  education  as  a component  of  the  school  curriculum.  In 
this  issue  of  Orbit  we  have  published  several  articles  on  physical  education, 
embracing  a variety  of  viewpoints.  We  would  welcome  letters  from  readers 
about  their  opinions. 
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One  exercise  I like  to  follow  when  plotting 
strategy  to  effect  change  is  to  prepare  a 
‘BUT’  list.  After  you’ve  worked  out  all 
your  plans  or  proposals,  then  you  brain- 
storm for  all  the  problems  or  ‘catches’: 
that’s  the  BUT  list.  It’s  only  when  you 
can  develop  answers  to  your  list  that  you 
can  be  confident  that  the  changes  you 
desire  might  be  possible. 

I find  this  approach  particularly  useful 
when  dealing  with  improvements  in  physi- 
cal education,  with  which  everyone  can 
agree  but  no  one  really  wants  to 
implement.  I discovered  this  during  the 
deliberations  of  the  Physical  Education 
Working  Group  in  Manitoba,  of  which  I 
was  a member.1  We  were  asked  to  prepare 
recommendations  on  how  the  primary  and 
elementary  school  physical  education  pro- 
grams — like  those  of  all  provinces,  they 
varied  widely  in  content  and  quality  — 
could  be  improved.  (The  Working  Group 
was  prompted  by  pressure  from  the 
provincial  medical  association,  who  were 
concerned  about  low  levels  of  fitness  in 
schoolage  children,  and  by  a few  promi- 


nent Winnipeg  chiropracters,  who  were 
publicly  critical  of  the  high  incidence  of 
preventable  school  athletic  injuries.)  Be- 
fore issuing  our  report,  we  decided  to  test 
out  our  recommendations  on  a small  group 
of  highly  influential  trustees,  principals, 
superintendents,  and  department  heads. 
And  before  this  weekend  of  meetings,  we 
prepared  a BUT  list  to  anticipate  their 
objections.  As  a result,  we  were  ready  to 
answer  their  concerns. 

To  the  ‘I  agree  with  what  you’re 
trying  to  accomplish,  BUT  . . .’  which 
greets  proposals  for  physical  education 
reforms,  recent  innovation  and  research 
has  an  answer.  Many  people  fear,  for 
example,  that  if  thirty  minutes  of  every 
school  day  is  allocated  to  physical  activity 
— the  minimum  (for  healthy  physical 
development)  recommended  by  bodies 
such  as  the  Canadian  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Re- 
creation2 and  the  Manitoba  Medical  As- 
sociation — learning  in  classroom  subjects 
will  suffer.  Not  true,  according  to  a 
twenty-five-year  experiment  in  Vanves, 


France,  where  one-third  of  the  school  day 
is  devoted  to  physical  education  instruction 
and  activity,3  and  more  recent  experience 
in  Regina,  where  a full  half-day  is  devoted 
to  physical  education  and  the  visual  and 
performing  arts.  Closer  to  home,  in  a 
nine-school  experiment  conducted  by  the 
Scarborough  Board  of  Education,  the 
experimental  classes  in  some  schools 
seemed  to  do  better  than  the  control  group 
in  one  academic  area,  mathematics.4 
Certainly  in  all  cases  where  parents  have 
been  canvassed  — despite  pressures  for  a 
‘return  to  basics’  — the  results  have  been 
in  favor  of  more  physical  education. 

Another  frequently  heard  BUT  is  that 
physical  education  classes  as  presently 
constituted  — large  in  number,  students 
grouped  according  to  academic  grade 
instead  of  fitness  and  skill  levels  — really 
can't  effect  much  learning.  Although  the 
key  to  learning  is  undoubtedly  the  quality 
of  leadership,  research  shows  that  great 
improvements  can  be  made.  In  one  North 
York  experiment  that  has  become  well 
known,  the  addition  of  just  six  minutes  of 
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daily  skipping,  running,  and  dancing  (such 
that  the  heart  beat  was  above  one  hundred  • 
and  fifty  beats  per  minute)  for  a four-month 
period,  produced  a significant  improvement 
in  aerobic  fitness. s The  delight  of  such 
programs  is  to  see  youngsters  setting 
targets  for  themselves  relative  to  their  own 
levels  of  fitness,  then  monitoring  their  own 
pulse  and  recording  the  changes  in  a daily 
diary.  Unlike  the  oft-caricatured  PhysEd 
class,  where  learning  occurs  by  platoon, 
these  programs  are  completely  indi- 
vidualized. And  the  children  regard  them 
as  fun. 

Teachers’  Fitness 

It  was  the  BUT  list  that  brought  home  the 
importance  of  teachers’  fitness.  Research 
has  shown  that  the  best  physical  education 
classes  are  those  taught  by  specialists,6  but 
the  question  of  how  to  place  enough 
physical  education  specialists  in  the 
schools  so  that  every  class  can  have  a daily 
physical  education  period  is  not  so  simple. 
It's  easy  to  recommend  grants  for 
specialists,  but  where  will  they  come  from, 
now  that  government  everywhere  is  paring 
expenditures  to  the  bone?  It’s  possible  to 
insist  that  by  a certain  date  in  the  future  — 
in  Manitoba  we  said  by  1982  — all  new 
teachers  must  have  a solid  grounding  in 
physical  education  and  to  conduct  volun- 
tary summer  workshops  for  interested 
classroom  teachers  (as  the  Manitoba 
Department  of  Education  is  now  doing), 
but  such  steps  can  only  affect  a small 
percentage  of  those  presently  teaching. 

The  answer  to  these  BUTs  is  to  make  a 
virtue  out  of  necessity:  help  regular 
classroom  teachers  gain  skills  and  con- 
fidence so  that  they  can  conduct  thirty 
minutes  of  profitable  physical  activity 
every  day.  It  would  first  mean  helping 
regular  classroom  teachers  become  fit  — 
an  ambitious  job  in  itself,  since  their  fitness 
levels  are  no  different  than  those  of  other 
Canadians.  But  the  horizon  of  continuing 
government  cutbacks  leaves  no  alterna- 
tives if  learning  objectives  relative  to 
fitness  and  physical  recreation  are  ever  to 
be  achieved. 

If  successful,  such  a strategy  would  help 
overcome  the  'do  as  I say,  not  as  I do’ 
behavior  so  strongly  associated  with 
physical  education  in  many  schools.  Where 
there  are  specialists,  the  regular  classroom 
teacher  often  escorts  the  students  to  the 
gym,  then  heads  off  to  the  staff  room  for  a 
smoke.  The  contradiction  is  not  lost  on  the 
children:  physical  education  is  seen  as 
something  for  people  with  few  rights,  as 
discipline  for  children,  or  as  productivity 
tonic  for  workers,  but  not  as  something 
which  free-minded  adults  need  bother 
themselves  about  or  choose  to  do.  It 
reinforces  the  instrumental  notion  that 
activity  is  only  good  for  something  else, 
but  has  few  intrinsic  benefits  or  pleasures. 
Such  attitudes  cheat  both  child  and  adult, 
for  the  greatest  reward  of  running  or  skiing 
or  swimming  or  dancing  is  the  joy  of  doing 
it. 

If  our  communities  are  genuinely  con- 


cerned about  the  personal  misery  and 
alienation  which  results  from  low  fitness 
levels  and  inactivity  (and  the  associated 
soaring  health  costs)  and  wish  to  help 
every  person  develop  confidence  in  their 
physical  selves,  then  the  regular  classroom 
teacher  can  no  longer  be  forgotten. 
Concerned  as  we  are  that  children  graduate 
with  effective  oral  and  written  communica- 
tion skills,  we  insist  that  all  teachers  have  a 
good  command  of  at  least  their  first 
language.  If  we  are  equally  concerned 
about  learning  objectives  relating  to  physi- 
cal health  and  well-being,  we  can  no  longer 
condone  overweight  or  poorly  coordinated 
adults  in  the  classroom.  Where  the 
example  of  teachers  is  so  crucial,  being 
unfit  can’t  be  considered  a civil  right:  their 
own  fitness  should  be  a universal  expecta- 
tion. 


Of  course,  the  Big  Stick  of  compulsion  is 
rarely  effective.  But  I don’t  believe 
teachers  need  be  threatened.  Despite 
layers  of  sophisticated  psychological  de- 
fences against  any  form  of  exercise  or 
participation,  I have  found  that  most  unfit 
adults  I know  are  really  concerned  about 
their  deteriorating  health  and  their  growing 
alienation  from  their  physical  selves,  and 
would  like  help  in  overcoming  them.  The 
big  problem  for  physical  educators,  whose 
very  presence  is  often  threatening,  is  how 
to  provide  help  in  a manner  that  won’t 
make  people  feel  even  more  insecure.  But 
I've  seen  a number  of  physical  educators 
who’ve  been  successful  in  offering  sym- 
pathetic testing  and  prescription  programs 
for  fellow  staff  members,  including  ad- 
ministration and  maintenance  staff.  Once 
started,  most  adults  can  continue  on  their 
own.  In  today’s  school  such  programs 
should  be  high  priority. 

The  initiative  should  not  rest  with  the 
specialist.  Classroom  teachers  themselves, 
like  employees  in  a growing  number  of 
other  institutions,  should  be  demanding 
such  programs.  Such  demands  will  invari- 
ably place  new  requirements  upon  the 
system.  Some  testing  equipment  will 
certainly  be  needed,  as  will  a changing  and 
locker  room  so  that  teachers  can  run, 
cycle,  or  ski  to  work  and  not  have  to  teach 
in  sweaty  clothes;  and  perhaps  some 
rescheduling  of  the  gym  over  the  lunch 


hour  so  that  teachers,  too,  can  have  a place 
to  play.  But  such  demands  will  only 
sharpen  the  focus  upon  the  community’s 
stated  objectives  for  public  fitness. 

Not  every  adult  who  embarks  upon  a 
personal  fitness  and  physical  recreation 
program  will  venture  to  teach  it,  but  I 
expect  a great  many  of  them  will.  The 
Soviets  have  a slogan,  ‘If  you  like  to  do 
something,  teach  it  to  a friend.’  My 
experience  is  that  if  you  are  enjoying 
learning  something,  you  want  to  share  it 
with  others,  and  it’s  true  for  adults  as  well 
as  children.  Friends  of  mine  who  have 
started  to  run  or  ski  after  twenty  years  of 
inactivity  are  discovering  in  the  process  the 
basics  of  exercise  physiology  and  nutrition 
and  are  happily  imparting  their  discoveries 
to  spouses  and  children.  Classroom 
teachers  who  go  this  route  find  they  have  a 
whole  new  repertoire  of  insights  and 
activities  which  they  can  bring  to  the 
classroom.  As  they  accompany  students  to 
the  gym  for  the  PhysEd  class,  they  can 
reinforce  the  learning  there  by  their  own 
example.  Or,  whole  schools  can  simultane- 
ously exercise  together,  with  each  class 
dancing  or  skipping  to  music  broadcast 
over  the  public  address  system. 

A Need  for  Commitment 

To  be  sure,  in  a society  where  the 
economy  and  the  patterns  of  urban  living 
and  transportation  all  discourage  physical 
activity  and  personal  fitness,  neither 
teachers  nor  students  will  all  become  fit  by 
voluntary  efforts  alone.  But  the  start  can 
only  come  when  all  members  of  the 
education  system  commit  themselves  per- 
sonally to  fitness  learning  objectives.  The 
growing  number  of  men  and  women  who 
have  discovered  that  being  fit  can  greatly 
enrich  the  life  experience  convinces  me 
that  teachers  can  become  committed  too. 

BUTs  anyone? 
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On  her  two-way  Channel  swim 


SOME  THOUGHTS  OF  CINDY  NICHOLAS 


the  Olympic  Games,  but  then  the  longest 
distance  for  women  was  800  metres  — a 
mere  stroke  or  two  compared  with  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  English  Channel  across 
which  she  has  established  her  reputation. 
She  is  not  averse  to  public  recognition,  but 
it  was  never  a motivating  force  behind  her 
rigorous  training  schedule.  She  worked 
hard  for  her  success  — fifteen  of  her 
twenty  years  devoted  to  swimming  — and 
she  had  earned  it.  Her  studies  and  her 
swimming  are  what  are  important  to  her. 
not  public  adulation;  and  if  she  is  grateful 
to  anybody  it  is  to  her  parents,  who  made 
it  all  possible  for  her. 

Miss  Nicholas  is  presently  in  her  second 
year  at  the  University  of  Toronto  where 
she  is  studying  biology  and  chemistry. 
Apart  from  getting  her  degree  and  swim- 
ming the  Channel  once  more,  she  has  no 
definite  plans  about  her  future.  ‘The  job 
market’s  too  uncertain  to  be  sure  about 
anything,’  she  said.  ‘And  possibly  my 
swimming  will  lead  to  something.' 

In  a final  comment  about  school 
programs.  Miss  Nicholas  felt  encourage- 
ment should  be  provided  for  general 
student  participation.  She  herself  had 
enjoyed  many  sporting  activities  in  addi- 
tion to  swimming.  But  if  a student  were  to 
exhibit  a special  talent,  she  felt  that 
schools  were  seldom  in  a position  to 
nurture  such  talent  — or  only  in  certain 
team  sports  such  as  football.  ‘And  the  only 
way  for  a student  to  get  a proper  training,' 
she  said,  ‘is  to  join  a club.' 


Opening  Canadian  Education  Sltowplace  ‘77 


Visiting  OISE 


In  a brief  talk  with  a couple  of  Orbit  staff, 
long-distance  swimmer  Cindy  Nicholas 
made  it  clear  that  she  was  tired  of  the 
media  trying  to  put  words  into  her  mouth. 
No,  she  did  not  hold  any  violent  opinions 
about  PhysEd  at  school.  She  felt  that  not 
enough  people  were  concerned  about 
fitness  — ‘If  you’re  healthy,’  she  said,  ‘you 
function  so  much  better  in  every  other 
way.’  But  she  didn’t  blame  the  schools  for 
this  lack  of  concern.  ‘It’s  up  to  the 
individual  what  he  wants  to  do  with  his 
life,’  she  said.  And  no,  she  did  not  have 
any  axe  to  grind  about  girls  being  treated 
worse  than  boys  in  the  schools’  PhysEd 
programs.  They  were  not  treated  worse  in 
the  schools  she  had  attended,  at  any  rate. 
‘Sure,  the  boys  had  a football  team,’  she 
said,  ‘but  why  shouldn’t  they.’ 

Cindy  Nicholas  learned  to  swim  before 
she  was  three  and  by  the  age  of  five  she 
was  swimming  competitively.  Originally 
her  ambition  was  to  represent  Canada  in 


'It's  up  to  the  individual' 
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Jennifer  Wolfe 

Student,  Harbord  Collegiate 

Our  math  teacher  stands  up.  She  domi- 
nates the  classroom.  Turning  to  the 
blackboard,  she  writes  in  big,  bold  letters, 
‘Fred,  hockey;  John,  baseball;  George, 
volleyball;  Matthew,  lacrosse.’  Underneath 
it  she  writes,  ‘Susan,  vanilla;  Samantha, 
cherry;  Betty,  orange  pineapple;  Maria, 
chocolate.’  We  are  learning  about  sets,  and 
these  are  examples  of  one-to-one  relation- 
ships. Being  female,  I am  naturally 
offended  by  the  examples  she  has  chosen. 
‘Oh,’  she  says  brightly,  ‘I’m  sorry.  I didn’t 


even  notice.  I guess  it’s  just  the  way  I was 
brought  up,  with  the  traditional  views  of 
men  and  women.  You  know. 

We  like  to  think  of  this  as  an  age  of 
transition  to  a New,  Wonderful  World  in 
which  everyone  is  equal  and  no  one  goes 
hungry  and  money  grows  on  trees.  But 
how  wonderful  can  all  these  changes  be 
when  one  can  still  find  things  like 
‘powderpuff  football’  and  yearbooks  with 
twice  as  many  pictures  of  boys’  sports  as 
of  girls’?  Like  it  or  not,  sexism  still  exists, 
especially  in  sports  and  physical  education. 


I have  just  finished  grade  10  at  Harbord 
Collegiate.  Our  PhysEd  course  this  year 
was  the  worst  I’ve  ever  seen.  Of  the  eleven 
units  of  activities  we  covered,  three  were 
health  education  (including  one  on  con- 
sumer education),  three  were  swimming, 
there  was  one  basketball,  and  one  vol- 
leyball, and  the  otfter  three  were  folk 
dance,  gymnastics,  and  something  called 
‘floor  movement,’  consisting  of  various 
ways  of  walking  around  in  a circle.  We 
didn’t  learn  football,  or  soccer,  or  lacrosse, 
or  floor  hockey.  Instead,  almost  one-third 
of  our  year  was  devoted  to  developing  the 
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grace,  suppleness,  and  natural  beauty  of 
our  young  female  bodies. 

Mr.  Gladish,  the  PhysEd  Coordinator  for 
the  Borough  of  Toronto,  points  out  that 
dance  has  an  extremely  high  rate  of 
fitness.  Higher,  in  fact,  than  such  things  as 
football,  hockey,  and  other  games  where  a 
large  percentage  of  the  time  is  spent  sitting 
out.  Well,  then,  I asked,  why  don’t  the 
boys  learn  dance?  The  courses  are  up  to 
the  teachers,  he  said.  If  they  don’t  want  to 
teach  dance,. they  don’t  have  to.  In  fact,  he 
added,  flipping  through  his  binder,  your 
school  has  an  extremely  good  dance 
instructor.  She  probably  prefers  teaching 
dance  to  teaching,  say,  floor  hockey,  which 
she  might  not  be  as  good  at.  Okay,  I said, 
but  dance  is  taught  to  girls  wherever  you 
go.  And  the  fitness  value  of  dance  is  just  an 
aside,  isn’t  it?  They  don’t  teach  dance  just 
because  it’s  good  for  you,  do  they?  He 
admitted  I was  right. 

Trampolines  and  Cheerleaders 

Our  school,  like  most,  has  separate 
gymnasiums  for  each  sex.  Built  about  fifty 
years  ago,  the  school  has  managed  not  to 
update  the  facilities  more  than  is  barely 
necessary.  Thus,  it  is  only  the  boys’  gym 
which  has  facilities  for  spectators.  What 
the  new  gyms  will  be  like  remains  to  be 
seen  — the  school  is  being  rebuilt.  Mr. 
Gladish  says  that  in  providing  new 
equipment  the  Board  does  not  take  into 
account  the  sex  of  the  students  using  the 
facilities  — the  equipment  is  replaced 
strictly  where  needed. 

The  boys  have  a trampoline.  They  have 
massive  amounts  of  football  equipment  and 
hockey  equipment  and  soccer  equipment. 
They  have  a springboard  and  a regulation 
beatboard  for  vaulting.  They  have  ropes 
and  chinning  bars.  They  also  have  custody 
of  all  the  track  equipment.  What  the  girls 
have  is  rather  unimpressive.  We  have  a 
tape  recorder.  We  have  two  dead  beat- 
boards  which  together  make  up  the 
equivalent  of  theirs.  Oh,  and  we  also  have 
the  balls  for  ball  gymnastics. 

Our  school  assemblies  revolve  around 
the  boys’  teams.  I would  swear  that  the 
boys’  football  teams  were  on  and  off  the 
stage  at  four  assemblies  at  least,  getting  a 
standing  ovation  each  time.  They  got  a 
standing  ovation  before  the  season  even 
started,  for  crying  out  loud!  And  what 
about  the  half-days  off  school  to  watch  the 
football  games?  And  the  two-hour  pep 
rallies?  Mr.  Gladish  justifies  it,  again,  by 
taking  the  load  off  the  Board’s  shoulders. 
We  give  the  schools  a certain  number  of 
days  a year  to  do  with  as  they  will,  he 
says.  If  they  choose  to  use  them  for 
football  games,  that’s  their  decision. 
Besides,  football  and  soccer  are  almost  the 
only  games  suited  to  be  spectator  sports.  I 
suggested  basketball.  But  how  many 


people  would  come  to  a basketball  game? 
he  asked.  Who  cares  about  basketball? 

How  many  people  could  you  fit  in  the  gym, 
anyhow? 

There  it  is.  It’s  a vicious  circle.  They 
don’t  use  the  half  days  for  basketball 
because  nobody  would  come  because  there 
isn’t  any  interest  because  they  don’t 
encourage  basketball  in  the  first  place.  We 
had  a girls’  basketball  game  at  Monarch 
Park  this  year,  near  the  end  of  the  season. 
During  the  season,  we  had  not  had  any 
support  from  the  cheerleaders  whatsoever. 
As  there  was  a football  game  at  the  same 
school  immediately  before  our  game,  and 
the  cheerleaders  were  there  anyhow,  we 
thought  it  not  unreasonable  to  ask  for  a 
little  support.  No  way.  The  cheerleaders 
were  going  to  leave  after  the  football  game. 
Period.  The  whole  team  was  rather  angry 
at  this,  and  one  person  put  it  very 
succinctly:  ‘Why  should  they  come? 

Who'd  want  a date  with  a female 
basketball  player?’ 

Passing  the  Football 

One  would  think -that,  with  all  these 
problems,  someone  would  have  to  be 
responsible.  The  Board  says  that  the 
teachers  have  almost  total  control  over 
activities.  The  teachers  say  they  can't 
teach  such-and-such  because  the  Ministry 
won’t  allow  it.  The  Board  says  that  there  is 
no  sexism  in  their  activities.  The  teachers 
say  that  there  is  no  sexism  in  theirs.  I find 
it  very  strange  that  with  all  this  equality 
oozing  out  of  everywhere,  there  isn’t  more 
of  it  coming  to  us,  the  students. 

The  football  team  had  three  coaches  this 
year,  one  for  each  line,  or  some  such  thing. 
They  were  out  there  every  day,  in  the  cold, 
in  the  rain,  willing  to  devote  time  and  effort 
to  making  Harbord’s  football  team  good. 
Later  in  the  year,  when  the  track  and  field 
team  needed  coaching,  it  was  suddenly 
found  that  all  the  teachers  were  busy, 
except  for  one  of  the  female  teachers  who 
could  give  us  an  hour  twice  a week.  The 
other  three  days  we  were  supervised  (not 
coached)  for  half  an  hour  by  one  of  the 
other  teachers  who  had  once  been  a gym 
teacher,  but  could  only  stay  a half  hour 
because  he  had  other  commitments.  The 
football  team  came,  I believe,  second.  We 
came  last  at  the  track  meet. 

Mr.  Gladish  admits  that  there  is  sexism 
in  physical  education,  but  denies  that  it  is 
the  Board’s  fault.  He  puts  the  blame  on  the 
individual  schools.  He  says  that,  within 
reason,  the  schools  can  do  what  they  want. 
But  why  can’t  the  Board  tighten  up  the 
controls  a bit?  I asked.  What  would  you 
want  us  to  do?  asked  Mr.  Gladish.  Switch 
the  girls  into  the  boys’  gym  and  the  boys 
into  the  girls'  gym?  Maybe  the  girls  have 


inadequate  showers  — boys  like  to  shower 
after  class.  I’ve  seen  girls’  shower  rooms, 
he  said,  that  have  showers  that  haven’t 
been  used  for  years,  and  in  the  same 
school  boys’  showers  that  need  replacing 
every  year.  Trading  gyms  is  certainly  a 
very  silly  idea. 

It  seems  PhysEd  is  a very  touchy  subject 
at  the  Board  these  days.  Mr.  Gladish 
simply  would  not  admit  straight  out  that 
there  are  problems  and  that  the  Board 
could  do  something  to  improve  them.  On 
the  subject  of  co-ed  PhysEd,  Mr.  Gladish 
had  this  to  say:  it  doesn’t  work,  because 
the  ‘guys  want  to  show  off  for  the  girls,' 
and  it  gets  out  of  hand. 

I think  that  it’s  disgraceful  that  a world 
that  thinks  so  highly  of  its  ability  to  be  fair 
should  let  such  a basic  thing  as  physical 
education  remain  so  far  behind  the  times.  I 
for  one  would  be  delighted  to  learn  for  the 
first  time  how  to  play  football.  Our  track 
and  field  team  would  appreciate  a bit  more 
support  from  the  PhysEd  Department.  Our 
basketball  team  would  like  some  fans.  The 
gymnastics  team  would  be  grateful  if  next 
year  there  were  some  mention  of  its 
accomplishments  made.  I know  it’s  too 
much  to  hope  for  the  situation  to  change 
overnight,  but  at  least  one  may  be 
permitted  to  stand  up  for  one's  equal 
rights.  If  we’re  lucky,  we  too  may  have 
ropes  in  our  new  gym,  and  a half-decent 
place  for  our  few  followers  to  watch  us 
from.  Studies  have  shown  that  women  have 
been  steadily  narrowing  the  margin  be- 
tween themselves  and  men  in  almost  every 
sport.  Let's  celebrate  that  by  giving 
women  a decent  basis  for  active,  healthy 
lives,  by  supporting  women’s  sports  where 
they  begin  — in  the  schools. 


On  November  1,  1977,  Gail  Cummings, 
an  1 1 -year-old  hockey  player,  won  her 
case  against  OMHA  (Ontario  Minor 
Hockey  Association),  which  had  re- 
fused to  let  her  play  on  their  hockey 
teams.  The  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion ruled  that  the  OMHA  was  dis- 
criminating on  the  basis  of  sex,  and 
that  they  must  take  girl  players  who 
qualify  by  hockey  coaches’  standards 
for  the  boys’  teams.  (There  is  no 
girls’  hockey  team  until  age  1 3 ; there 
are  boys’  teams  for  ages  9-1  9.)  In  an 
interview  on  CBC’s  Metro  Morning 
program  on  November  2,  Gail  was 
asked  if  she  liked  to  play  hockey  with 
boys.  ‘I  don’t  care  if  they’re  boys  or 
girls,’  she  replied,  ‘I  just  like  to  play 
hockey.’  OMHA  says  players  for  this 
year  are  already  chosen,  so  Gail  can’t 
play  until  at  least  next  year.  Mean- 
while, OMHA  is  planning  to  appeal 
the  decision. 
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Physical  Education  has  undergone  some 
distinct  changes  in  the  past  decade  and  it 
may  now  be  fitting  to  evaluate  their  effects. 
Most  of  them  have  occurred  in  the 
secondary  school  division  and  have  been 
the  result  of  the  Ministry  of  Education’s 
directives  or  suggestions. 

First,  however,  it  would  be  well  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  one  main 
improvement  in  the  elementary  school 
program.  (We  are  still  constricted  today  by 
two  thirty-minute  periods  a week  and  by 
relatively  untrained  classroom  teachers  as 
instructors.)  Some  fifteen  years  ago, 
Movement  Education  was  introduced  from 
England  and  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  program  in  the  primary  and  junior 
divisions.  Its  aim  is  to  promote  body  and 
spatial  awareness  through  problem-solving 
techniques.  Through  a series  of  more  or 
less  spontaneous  questions  and  sug- 
gestions, the  teacher  directs  the  minds  and 
muscles  of  pupils  into  creative  action.  It 
can  be  applied  to  organized  games,  but  it  is 
more  often  used  as  an  activity  on  its  own  or 
combined  with  music.  Unfortunately, 
Movement  Education  has  not  caught  on  to 
any  extent  in  the  other  divisions. 

Changes  in  the  secondary  school  pro- 
grams are  rather  difficult  to  pinpoint  since 
changes  are  continuous.  Each  person  has  a 
different  concept  of  physical  education  in 
former  years.  So  my  approach  will  be  to 
list  the  obvious  present-day  practices,  and 
comment  on  their  purposes  and  values. 
Later  a hard  look  at  these  styles  will  be 
taken. 

• Because  the  credit  system  requires  110  to 
120  hours  of  instruction,  the  amount  of 
time  allotted  to  physical  and  health 
education  has  increased  to  one  period  per 
day.  Instructors  now  have  the  opportunity 
to  teach  in  greater  depth,  to  offer  more 
activities,  and  to  consider  daily  units  of 
physical  fitness  as  recommended  by  fitness 
authorities. 


• Physical  Education  is  now  an  optional 
subject.  Usually,  by  staff  consent,  a great 
majority  of  schools  apply  this  to  the  senior 
level  only.  Hence  the  number  of  students 
taking  physical  education  in  grades  9.  and 
10  is  close  to  100%  of  enrolment,  but  by 
grade  1 1 the  figure  has  dropped  to  75%  and 
to  64%  in  grade  12.  This  decrease,  of 
course,  is  not  unique  to  physical  education. 

• By  rearranging  timetables,  all  grades  11 
and  12  students  may  take  physical  educa- 
tion at  the  same  times.  The  special  skills 
and  interests  of  instructors  assigned  to 
these  periods  can  thereby  be  offered  to  all 
students.  This  has  led  to  the  advantages  of 
self-determining  courses. 

• Physical  educators  have  developed  elec- 
tive programs  at  the  senior  level.  Students 
make  up  their  own  yearly  programs  from 
as  many  as  thirty  activities.  Usually  there 
is  a proviso  that  one  or  two  of  the  ten  to 
fifteen  units  must  be  swimming  and  health 
education  to  round  out  a student’s 
program.  No  longer  does  a student  need  to 
take  the  prescribed  course,  much  of  which 
was  considered  of  little  value  and  boring. 

• Many  activities  of  a recreational  nature 
have  been  introduced.  Golf,  tennis,  bad- 
minton, and  archery  are  examples  of  these. 
The  reason  for  teaching  such  activities  is 
that  when  students  leave  school  they  will 
have  sport  skills  that  can  be  used  to 
advantage  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  their 
growing  amounts  of  leisure  time. 

• Coeducational  activities  have  grown  in 
numbers  to  the  extent  that,  in  a few 
schools,  all  activities  are  open  to  both  boys 
and  girls.  This  has  had  a distinct  influence 
on  the  socialization  and  liberalization  of 
the  sexes. 
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These  style  changes  have  not  been 
wrought  entirely  without  a price  being  paid. 
It  is  strange  how  this  phenomenon  parallels 
so-called  improvements  to  life  brought 
about  by  advances  in  science  and  politics. 

When  Physical  Education  became  known 
as  an  optional  subject,  there  was  a 
significant  drop-out  of  students.  Strange  to 
say,  this  was  not  altogether  met  with  total 
opposition  from  the  profession;  it  was 
viewed  in  some  quarters  as  a disguised 
blessing.  Other  subject  areas  have  experi- 
enced much  the  same  trend,  but  there  is 
somewhat  of  a difference  in  the  concern 
over  it:  were  the  ones  who  dropped  out 
most  in  need  of  the  benefits? 

Elective  courses  have  made  possible  the 
individualization  of  physical  education. 
However,  this  freedom  of  choice  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  all  needs  are  met  for 
all  students.  Indeed,  the  student  may  be  no 
better  off  than  before.  There  may  be 
ulterior  motives  for  the  selection  of  units  of 
work.  Some  weigh  the  amount  of  work  that 
is  involved  and  select  easy  activities.  Some 
consider  the  social  gains  or  avoidances  as 
very  important.  There  may  be  enrolment 
limits  in  the  various  courses  and  a student 
may  find  certain  worthwhile  activities 
unavailable. 

Some  teachers  too  get  the  impression 
that  they  and  their  courses  are  in  some  sort 
of  popularity  test  or  the  whole  department 
may  feel  it  is  in  competition  with  other 
disciplines  for  students.  The  result  may  be 
a watering  down  of  standards  or  the 
inclusion  of  ‘trash’  sports  to  create 
interest.  The  pursuit  of  excellence  needs 
pushing  and  pulling  tactics  as  well  as 
worthy  challenges.  The  elective  system  is 
not  too  conducive  to  this  approach,  that  is, 
not  to  everyone.  This  again  is  true  in  other 
subject  areas  but  physical  education  has 
always  had  to  fight  the  ‘frill’  tag  and  the 
task  of  convincing  people  about  the 
importance  of  this  subject  has  been  a 
difficult  one. 

From  the  teacher's  point  of  view, 
physical  education  was  an  ever-changing 


activity.  Outdoors  in  the  fall  and  spring, 
lessons  in  the  gymnasium,  classroom,  and 
pool,  and  a variety  of  activities  in  all  those 
areas  — the  teacher  had  a stimulation  not 
found  elsewhere.  Today  the  teacher  is 
locked  into  fewer  activities  because  of 
specialization.  Expert  instruction  is 
superior,  but  consider  the  following  prob- 
lems that  arise: 

1.  In  order  to  ‘meet  the  needs  of  the 
community,’  there  may  be  student  de- 
mands for  activities  in  which  no  one  on  the 
stafPhas  expertise.  Embarrassment  results 
since  students,  operating  in  the  electives 
system,  have  come  to  expect  foremost  of 
all  that  they  will  be  taught  by  highly 
qualified  personnel. 

2.  Teachers  may  get  bored  with  a reduced 
field  of  operation  into  which  it  is  possible 
to  be  locked  (e.g.,  instructors  may  teach 
swimming  for  large  portions  of  their  time). 

3.  Certain  senior  teachers  may  reserve 
certain  desirable  areas  of  instruction  for 
themselves  year  in  and  year  out,  making  it 
difficult  for  others  to  break  in. 

4.  There  may  be  a loss  of  that  teacher- 
pupil  relationship  that  was  developed  when 
a teacher  taught  the  whole  class  from  the 
first  day  of  school  to  the  last  day  of  the 
year.  Today,  a teacher  may  be  exposed  to 
a student  for  fifteen  or  thirty  lessons  and 
never  have  contact  with  that  student  again. 
Instead  of  teaching  two  hundred  pupils  in  a 
year,  a teacher  may  now  teach  twice  (and 
more)  that  number.  It's  the  old  case  of 
teachers  teaching  courses,  not  children. 

5.  In  the  same  vein,  students  now  change 
courses,  instructors,  and  classmates  so 
often  that  relationships  can  only  be  casual. 
A sense  of  not  belonging  or  of  loneliness 
may  be  engendered.  A student  may  get  to 
know  other  students  only  in  part  and  thus 
form  judgments  on  only  limited  contacts. 

The  wish  of  physical  educators  to  . 
promote  the  playing  of  recreational  games 


well  into  the  middle  years  of  their  students’ 
lives  is  commendable.  Unfortunately,  many 
have  gone  about  it  in  the  wrong  way.  For 
example,  school  facilities  are  suitable  for 
proper  instruction  or  practice  in  only  a few 
sports  and  hence  the  number  of  leisure- 
time activities  taught  is  quite  limited. 

There  must  be  five  ‘out  there’  for  every 
one  adequately  taught  in  the  school 
environs.  It  is  the  love  of  activity,  not 
specific  sports,  that  should  be  carried 
forward  so  that  when  a child  matures  and 
becomes  independent  he  may  make  his 
own  choice  from  the  scores  of  available 
activities  because  he  likes  the  thrill, 
excitement,  and  companionship  of  activity. 

Another  mistaken  attitude  the  modern 
child  is  carrying  forward  into  his  future  is 
possibly  his  avoidance  of  unpleasant, 
difficult,  and  challenging  tasks.  Physical 
education  philosophers  since  the  time  of 
the  Greeks  have  been  laying  claim  to  the 
unusual  character-development  process 
that  is  inherent  in  the  pursuit  of  physical 
activity,  sports,  and  competition.  In  tradi- 
tional physical  education  a student  took 
the  course  the  teacher  laid  out,  like 
it  or  not;  had  to  work  at  it  and  achieve 
according  to  the  teacher’s  standards,  like  it 
or  not.  Today’s  students,  with  all  their 
choice  of  activities,  arbitrary  attendance 
and  dress,  and  their  own  decisions 
regarding  the  degree  of  effort,  are  poorly 
prepared  for  a world  that  has  not  changed 
with  them.  Strict  as  it  was,  rigid  authoritar- 
ian physical  education  did  have  its  values. 

■^Recreational  activities  are  not  usually 
noted  for  their  great  fitness  values.  It  is 
suspected  that  those  activities  not  elected 
were  those  demanding  great  effort  and 
challenge.  Youth  should  engage  in  the 
activities  that  are  designed  for  their 
strength  and  endurance.  They  may  never 
get  another  chance. 

So  it  seems  that  there  may  be  some  room 
for  improvement  in  the  physical  education 
programs  of  today  — but  that’s  another 
story. 
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It  fill  Comes  in  a Tube 

Thoughtful  Television 
for  Older  Children 


Television  is  the  opiate  of  the  younger 
generation,  right?  The  cool  medium  that 
freezes  children  for  six  hours  a day,  right? 

A big-city,  big-budget  violence  and  pre- 
school romp  on  a nonexistent  street,  right? 
It’s  all  that  and  more,  but  can  it  be 
small-city,  small-budget  television  that 
tries  to  put  older  kids  (about  9-12)  in  touch 
with  their  feelings,  give  them  a sense  of 
self-worth,  and  help  them  work  out 
conflicts  among  themselves  and  with 
parents  or  teachers?  We  can  now  answer  a 
clear  ‘yes.’ 

Toronto-based  Religious  Television  As- 
sociates has  succeeded  in  reaching  some  of 
these  wildly  overambitious  goals  with  a 
twelve-program  series  called  It  All  Comes 
in  a Tube,  co-produced  with  five  private 
Ontario  television  stations  outside  Toronto 
and  supported  in  part  by  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education.  The  Ontario  Insti- 
tute for  Studies  in  Education  (OISE) 
provided  funds  for  a partial  survey  of 
viewers  and  for  tryouts  of  the  programs  in 
a few  classrooms.  This  is  a report  on  the 
survey  and  the  trials. 

The  Programs  — Cooperative  Television 
Production 

Starting  in  January  1977,  one  half-hour 
program  was  broadcast  in  color  every 
week  for  twelve  weeks,  on  Saturday,  in  an 
area  including  Peterborough,  Barrie,  , 
Timmins-North  Bay-Sudbury,  Hamilton, 
and  London.  Most  stations  then  repeated 
the  series.  Each  of  the  four  segments  of 
each  program  was 'made  at  a different  one 
of  five  participating  stations,  CLCL  (Tim- 
mins), CFPL  (London),  CHEX  (Peter- 
borough), CHCH  (Hamilton)  and  CKVR 
(Barrie).  By  ‘segment,’  we  mean  the 
following: 

Local  Interest : Kids  active  in  Ontario 
settings  — riding  horses  in  Timmins, 
driving  a locomotive  in  Peterborough, 
working  a Trent  Valley  Canal  lock,  visiting 
a logging  camp,  or  making  mozzarella 
cheese.  There  are  two  such  segments  in 
every  program,  shorter  than  the  two 
described  below. 


Creative  Drama : In  each  program,  the 
same  person  (Anna  Paloheimo)  guides  a 
group  through  expressive  movements  that 
portray  a story.  Feelings  about  pollution, 
death,  loneliness,  and  fear  are  brought  out 
for  examination  and  expression  in  a soft 
studio  setting. 

Ethical  Dilemma : The  only  other  regular  in 
the  series  (Bert  Radford)  presents  an 
ethical  dilemma,  animates  a group  of 
teenagers  to  role-play  the  situation  and 
decide  what  to  do,  and  then  leads  them  in  a 
discussion  of  their  decision.  Bert’s  ‘Crunch 
cards’  set  the  scene,  with  one  or  two 
players  receiving  ‘secret  instructions,’ 
secret  from  the  other  players  but  given  to 
the  viewing  audience  by  means  of  voice- 
over. ‘The  Crunch’  is  otherwise  un- 
scripted. Examples  of  Crunches  include 
being  caught  in  a minor  act  of  vandalism  at 
school  and  wanting  to  keep  it  from  very 
strict  parents,  or  being  caught  between 
divorced  parents  who  get  into  a dispute 
whether  a child  should  go  on  a holiday  trip 
with  one  of  them. 


Intents  and  Purposes 

Religious  Television  Associates  (RTA)  is 
the  combined  broadcasting  units  of  the 
Anglican,  Baptist,  Lutheran,  Presbyterian, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  United  Churches. 
Executive  producer  Des  McCalmont, 
speaking  on  RTA’s  priorities,  said,  ‘One  of 
the  objectives  of  RTA  is  to  help  create  a 
media  climate  in  which  all  persons  are 
recognized  as  having  worth  and  value;  . . . 
to  assist  the  media  in  meeting  their 
obligation  to  all  groups  of  people  — the 
elderly,  those  without  economic  power,  the 
handicapped,  the  very  young.’ 

The  immense  popularity  of  Sesame 
Street  proved  that  something  other  than 
cartoons  could  attract  a large  audience  of 
small  children,  but  it  also  made  people 
realize  that  thoughtful  programming  for 
youngsters  in  the  9-  to  13-year-old  range 
had  been  neither  as  ambitious  nor  as 
successful  as  Sesame  Street,  Polka-Dot 
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Door,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  the  like.  The  U.S. 
program  Zoom  attracted  an  audience  but 
didn’t  fill  the  gap,  and  always  the  programs 
portrayed  and  emphasized  life  in  big  cities 
— or  took  place  in  fantasy  worlds.  They  all 
have  one  thing  in  common,  though.  They 
are  all  expensive. 

The  Children’s  Television  Workshop 
had  a budget  of  eight  million  dollars  for 
two  years  before  they  broadcast  a single 
minute  of  Sesame  Street,  a feat  of  social 
and  political  blackmail  never  before  (or 
since)  achieved.  Though  perhaps  not 
always  on  so  grand  a scale,  all  television 
production  budgets  are  quoted  in  such 
astronomical  figures  that  the  faint  of  heart 
drop  out  early.  Religious  Television  As- 
sociates, however,  walked  unafraid  into 
this  shadow,  carrying  with  them  a grant  of 
$23,000  from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education’s  Learning  Materials  Develop- 
ment Plan.  The  total  budget  for  twelve 
half-hour  programs  was  just  over  $56,000, 
that  is,  $155.56  per  broadcast  minute  — so 
small  as  to  be  a joke,  if  they  hadn’t  been 
serious.  A key  element  in  keeping  costs 
low  was  the  piecework  production  by 
smaller  studios,  away  from  the  big  city,  but 
all  designed,  directed,  and  coordinated  by 
Rita  Shelton  Deverell,  director  of  RTA’s 
three-year-old  Children’s  Television  Proj- 
ect. Des  McCalmont  again:  ‘The  concern 
(in  starting  the  Children’s  TV  Project)  was 
to  make  television  a more  positive  factor  in 
children’s  growth,  to  give  children  a 
dignified  voice  in  local  television,  where 
they  are  either  abused  or  voiceless.’ 

Working  in  this  spirit,  It  All  Comes  in  a 
Tube  was  designed  with  two  specific 
objectives: 

1 . To  bring  young  viewers  to  see  the  value 
judgments  they  make  and  also  to  see  that 
they  have  a responsibility  to  make  choices 
and  not  let  others  always  make  decisions 
for  them. 

2.  To  encourage  kids  to  feel  competent, 
powerful  — and  yet  responsible. 

Teenagers  were  sometimes  employed  on 
screen,  with  the  thought  that  the  target 
audience  (9-  to  12-year-olds)  might  feel  that 
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the  program  was  made  for  older  kids  and 
that  they  (the  viewers)  were  being  allowed 
to  peek  in. 

This  Study  — A Brief  Glance 
Through  OISE’s  Department  of  Measure- 
ment, Evaluation,  and  Computer  Applica- 
tions, some  travel  funds  and  some  of  the 
author’s  time  were  made  available  to  see: 
(a)  if  anyone  in  the  9 to  12  age  group  was 
watching,  (b)  how  members  of  this  target 
audience  reacted  to  some  of  the  same 
programs  viewed  in  class  via  videotape, 
and  (c)  whether  teachers  would  be 
interested  in  having  access  to  the  programs 
via  videotape.  Visits  were  made  to  schools 
in  Peterborough,  North  Bay,  and  London. 
In  the  process,  some  suggestions  evolved 
concerning  program  content  and  produc- 
tion technique.  It  was  not  possible  to  take 
a random  sample  of  potential  viewers  nor 
was  it  possible  to  visit  a representative 
sample  of  classrooms,  so  this  report  must 
be  read  as  an  impressionistic  account  with 
unknown  generalizability. 

The  Classroom  Survey 

Students  in  grades  three,  four,  and  five  were 
asked  as  a class  group  whether  they  watched 
anyTube  programs.  Atotal  of  1 Bclasseswere 
surveyed,  covering  location,  number  of 
classes,  and  estimated  number  of  viewers. 
Evaluation  results  broke  down  as  follows: 


Visits  to  Schools 

The  author  spent  one  day  each  in  three 
schools  in  different  regions  of  the  province. 
Teachers  and  principals  were  interviewed, 
and  a total  of  eight  classes  watched  and 
discussed  all  of  one  and  part  of  a second 
Tube  program.  One  group  of  parents 
viewed  one  program  during  a regular 
parent  meeting  at  a school. 

Insights,  Outasights,  and  Revelations 

Here  are  the  best  answers  available  from 
this  limited  study  to  the  questions  posed 
above. 

( a)  Did  anyone  in  the  target  audience 
watch? 

The  programs  attracted  a substantial 
number  of  viewers  from  the  target  audi- 
ence, with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Toronto-Hamilton  area  (see  survey 
above).  In  Toronto-Hamilton,  CHCH 
(Hamilton)  showed  All  in  a Tube  from 
8:30-9:00  a.m.  on  Saturday,  in  direct 
competition  with  U.S.  (Buffalo)  programs 
The  Flintstones  and  The  Bugs  Bunny 
Roadrunner  Hour.  In  that  Saturday  morn- 
ing time  slot,  just  over  85%  of  the  total 
audience  (men,  women,  and  children) 
watch  U.S.  television  (Bureau  of  Broad- 
cast Measurement  (BBM)  figures,  survey 
dates  Feb.  7,  20,  28,  Mar.  6,  1977).  Given 
established  Saturday  morning  habits,  it  was 


perhaps  a minor  triumph  that  Tube  broke 
into  the  viewing  data  at  all.  Television 
ratings  revealed  that  about  2400  children  in 
the  2-  to  1 1 -year-old  range  along  with  about 
700  women  18  years  and  over  were 
watching  in  the  entire  Toronto-Hamilton 
full  coverage  area.  (By  comparison,  at 
10:30  a.m.,  the  Toronto  CBC  affiliate, 
CBLT,  gets  about  20,500  2-  to  1 1 -year-olds 
for  Peanuts  and  Popcorn. ) 

These  data  certainly  do  not  contradict 
the  meagre  classroom  survey  figures  for 
Toronto-Hamilton  and  indicate  to  me  that 
just  about  any  CHCH  program  in  the 
Saturday  8:30-9:00  a.m.  time  slot  will  be  a 
throwaway.  It  was  a tough  test  to  give 
Tube  in  its  first  start. 

Results  were  much  better  in  Peter- 
borough, where  Tube  was  shown  from 
1 1:00-11:30  a.m.  on  the  region’s  only 
station,  CHEX.  The  BBM  doesn't  even 
count  stations  other  than  CHEX  outside  of 
the  Peterborough  central  region,  but  inside 
the  central  region  they  tally  for  three 
American  and  three  Canadian  stations 
(including  CHEX,  of  course).  For  central 
area  houses  able  to  get  all  stations  (with 
cable  or  tall  towers)  Tube  (7%  of  audience) 
was  up  against  Shazam  (27%),  Space 
Ghost  (14%),  Flintstones  (8%),  and  Krofft 
Supershow  (44%!).  Among  the  full  cover- 
age audience.  Tube  attracted  an  estimated 
4000  viewers,  2500  of  whom  were  in  the  2- 
to  11-year-old  range.  These  results  from  a 
careful  TV  rating  survey  agree  nicely  with 
the  author’s  classroom  survey  that 
suggested  a 25%  audience  among  pupils  in 
grades  3-5  (ages  8 to  11).  Since  there  are 
about  7500  such  pupils,  this  would  imply 
just  under  2000  viewers.  Given  the 
roughness  of  all  these  estimates,  the 
agreement  is  encouraging  — 2000  8-  to 
1 1-year-olds  among  2500  2-  to  1 1-year-olds. 
With  little  or  no  promotion,  the  Tube 
programs  attracted  about  25%  of  their 
target  audience  when  shown  late  Saturday 
morning  (albeit  against  no  competition  in 
some  places).  Tube  fared  less  well  against 
Shazam  and  Krofft  Supershow  (both  from 
the  U.S.  and  both  well  established).  At 
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Province 
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of  Viewers  per  Class 


Toronto-Hamilton 


14 


North  Bay 
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15 
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noon  on  Saturday,  about  3200  2-  to 
1 1 -year-olds  watch  Wild  Kingdom  on 
CHEX. 


Anna  Paloheimo  directing  a creative  drama  segment 


( b ) How  do  the  programs  go  over  when 
seen  in  school  via  videotape? 

Pupils  in  grades  two  to  six  watch  with 
interest.  Their  attention  often  lags  when 
adults  dominate  the  screen  but  returns  if 
young  people  are  the  focus.  In  'The 
Crunch,"  virtually  all  become  absorbed  and 
stay  attentive  throughout.  The  Crunch 
proved  so  popular  that  relative  judgments 
among  other  segments  could  only  be 
obtained  by  showing  the  other  segments 
first  and  then  stopping  the  tape  for 
discussion  before  showing  Bert  Radford’s 
segment.  When  this  was  done,  the  kids 
showed  by  their  responses  that  they  had 
watched  the  other  segments  carefully, 
understood  the  dialogue,  and  remembered 
what  had  happened.  They  usually  voted  for 
the  local  interest  segments  over  creative 
drama  when  asked  'Which  part  did  you  like 
best?"  When  The  Crunch  was  included,  it 
was  usually  the  unanimous  choice  as  best 
liked,  but  unanimity  in  elementary  school 
classrooms  must  be  interpreted  cautiously, 
since  peer  pressure  is  strong.  After  the 
experience  of  the  first  few  classrooms,  the 
popularity  poll  was  conducted  by  secret 
ballot  (OK,  head  down  on  the  desk 
everybody;  no  peeking!).  The  vote  was 
still  overwhelming  for  The  Crunch. 

It  proved  easy  to  get  some  children  to  do 
their  own  role-playing  around  Crunch 
situations.  In  fact,  discussions  would  be 
difficult  to  suppress  (if  anyone  should  want 
to).  On  the  other  hand,  one  said  yes  when 
asked  by  the  author  whether  they  would 
like  to  do  plays  such  as  shown  with  Anna 
in  creative  drama  segments.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  setting  and,  the  person  asking 
were  not  maximally  encouraging  to  crea- 
tive drama. 

Somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  the  author, 
reaction  was  lukewarm  to  the  local  interest 
segments,  even  though  they  came  second 
in  popularity.  Kids  in  classes  didn’t  usually 
identify  the  locale,  and  they  didn’t  reveal 
any  identification  with  the  young  people  on 
the  screen.  Of  the  half-dozen  local  interest 
segments  shown,  the  most  popular  was  an 
interview  with  a long-haired  young  man 
who  had  gone  to  build  a log  cabin  and  live 
alone  in  the  Eastern  Ontario  bush. 

(c)  Would  teachers  like  to  have  these 
programs  available  on  videotape  for  use  in 
their  classes? 

The  few  teachers  interviewed  in  this  study 
did  not  voice  a strong  desire  to  have  the 
programs  available  to  them.  They  saw  real 
possibilities  for  all  or  parts  of  such 
programs  as  part  of  an  organized  set  of 
lessons.  In  the  eyes  of  teachers  and 
administrators,  Tube  programs  were  usu- 
ally associated  with  curriculum  in  moral 
education,  a relatively  new  but  growing 
area.  In  North  Bay  and  London,  the  author 
was  referred  to  the  coordinator  of  the 
moral  education  program  when  the  request 
was  made  to  visit  classes  to  show  the 
programs  and  interview  teachers. 


One  coordinator  liked  the  programs  and 
would  like  to  have  them  available;  the 
other  felt  that  the  programs  were  interest- 
ing as  broadcast  media  but  provided  too 
much  direction.  He  felt  they  left  too  little 
for  the  kids  to  work  out  on  their  own. 

The  Producer’s  Objectives  — Some  Impres- 
sions 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  this  study 
cannot  tell  us  much  about  the  success  RTA 
may  have  had  in  reaching  its  objectives. 
Following  are  the  author’s, impressions, 
based  on  close  observation  of  eight  classes 
as  the  children  watched  the  programs, 
followed  by  discussions  that  were  always 
lively.  About  two  hundred  pupils  were 
involved  in  three  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  province.  Also  contributing  to  the 
impressions  are  brief  discussions  with  the 
eight  teachers,  the  three  principals,  one 
coordinator  of  moral  education  (not  in- 
cluded among  the  eight  teachers)  and  the 
comments  written  on  the  survey  forms. 

/ . Value  Judgments  and  Responsibility  for 
Choices 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  when  kids 
watch  ‘The  Crunch,’  off-air  or  via  vid- 
eotape, they  see  the  dilemmas  as  relevant 
to  themselves  and  are  led  to  confront  the 
decisions  required  in  each  segment.  The 
most  frequently  encountered  comments  on 
survey  forms  was  some  version  of  ‘the 
programs  help  you  to  make  decisions’ 
(26%).  A few  comments  on  forms  and 
responses  in  class,  however,  suggest  that 
simply  watching  the  program  (no  discus- 
sion with  anyone)  may  have  little  effect  on 
the  viewer  — ‘those  kids  over  there  are 
making  decisions  and  doing  things;  not 
me.’  In  class,  when  given  the  opportunity 
to  suggest  their  own  solutions  or  comment 
on  those  shown  on  the  screen,  students 
became  very  involved  and  showed  every 
evidence  of  confronting  the  issues/or 
themselves.  I speculate  that  this  could 


happen  as  a result  of  discussion  with  other 
children  at  home  or  at  play,  and  certainly 
would  happen  if  parents  would  participate. 
One  parent  in  the  Peterborough  area 
reported  that  her  family  watched  the 
programs  together- and  then  discussed  them 
to  good  effect. 

Many  of  the  creative  drama  segments 
also  involved  situations  of  ethical  choice, 
but  it  is  much  harder  to  guess  what  effect 
these  might  have  on  children.  One  should 
be  skeptical,  perhaps,  given  the  low  level 
of  involvement  the  kids  seemed  to  have 
with  these  segments,  but  caution  is 
certainly  in  order.  When  asked  about  the 
content  of  the  creative  drama  segments,  it 
was  clear  that  many  of  the  kids  had 
followed  closely.  Several  pupils  could 
always  describe  small  details,  what  one 
person  in  the  show  had  felt  about 
something,  for  example.  I got  the  impres- 
sion that  these  students  were  still  uncom- 
fortable with  acting  and  that  expressive 
behavior  still  drew  a charge  of  ‘sissy.’  One 
might  be  thought  odd  if  one  admitted  to 
liking  drama  — much  less  being  willing  to 
do  it.  Creative  drama  is  far  from  the 
experience  of  many  of  these  children,  and 
from  their  parents  and  teachers.  After 
obviously  watching  with  great  interest  and 
involvement  as  the  children  on  the  screen 
acted  out  a production  process  speeding  up 
and  going  out  of  control  in  Mr.  Raymond’s 
plastics  factory,  one  grade  3 sophisticate 
then  vouchsafed  that  it  was  ‘babyish  — 
boring.’ 

2.  Developing  a Sense  of  Competence  and 
Responsible  Power 
One  reason  for  showing  the  kids  doing 
things  in  the  local  interest  segment  was  to 
make  them  feel  they  were  capable  of  doing 
things,  that  it  wasn’t  necessary  for  them 
always  to  sit  by  while  older  people  did 
things  for  them.  In  The  Crunch,  children 
have  to  find  a solution  to  their  dilemma. 
The  creative  drama  segments  are  called 
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‘Do.’  The  most  responsible  statement  to 
make  from  the  study,  however,  is  that  I did 
not  attempt  to  estimate  the  pupils’  feelings 
of  competence,  power,  self-esteem,  locus 
of  control,  or  the  like.  Even  if  one  tried,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  attribute  any 
effect  (if  indeed  one  could  be  found)  to 
these  TV  programs  in  competition  with  all 
the  other  forces  that  shape  the  effect. 

One’s  evaluation  of  progress  toward  this 
objective  would  have  to  rest  on  an  analysis 
of  content  and  on  a theory  of  effect  of 
content  on  feelings.  The  weakest  link  is 
still  the  involvement  of  the  viewers  with 
the  content,  since  it  is  hard  to  postulate  an 
effect  unless  the  viewer  watches  and  is 
touched  by  the  experience.  The  pupils  in 
London,  for  example,  were  seemingly 
uninterested  in  the  local  interest  segment 
where  two  kids  ride  on  and  drive  a CN 
switching  locomotive  and  learn  about  its 
functions.  Much  more  study  would  be 
needed  before  coming  to  any  conclusions 
regarding  success  in  reaching  this  objec- 
tive, but  such  study  would  be  quite 
possible  if  the  programs  were  in  use 
in-school,  where  amount  of  viewing  was 
known  and  estimates  of  degree  of  involve- 
ment could  be  made. 

3.  Peeking^  In  on  Older  Kids? 

Several  adults  remarked  on  the  use  of 
children  on  screen  who  were  older  than  the 
target  audience.  The  adults’  reaction  was 
usually  that  this  made  the  programs  more 
suitable  for  older  children.  I found  no 
evidence  to  support  this  view,  if  by  this 
one  means  that  it  made  the  programs  less 
suitable  for  the  target  audience.  Children 
even  as  young  as  seven  or  eight  (one  grade 
2,  and  three  grades  2/3  classes)  watched 
with  interest  and  joined  the  discussion.  I 
made  no  effort  to  discover  whether  they 
felt  like  Peeping  Toms  or  Janes,  nor  did  I 
get  such  an  impression  serendipitously. 
Where  they  couldn’t  identify  directly  with 
the  kids  in  The  Crunch  (one  Crunch  involved 


only  teenage  dating  problems,  for  example) 
the  students  tended  to  project  the  situation 
onto  older  brothers  or  sisters,  or 
neighbors.  Could  it  be  that  television  has 
made  us  all  into  such  shameless  voyeurs 
that  we  no  longer  even  realize  it? 

Loose  Ends 

Two  issues  have  arisen  that  deserve  more 
attention.  The  first  is  whether  programs 
such  as  these  should  only  present  the 
ethical  dilemma  and  then  leave  the  viewers 
to  resolve  it  themselves,  or  whether  one  or 
two  solutions  should  also  be  presented  (as 
is  done  in  Tube),  and  discussion  follow. 
This  js  related  to  the  second  issue:  whether 
there  are  serious  conflicts  between  the 
requirements  for  good  broadcast  television 
and  the  requirements  for  programs  to  be 
used  in  schools  via  videotape.  Simply 
describing  a Crunch  situation  in  order  to 
stimulate  discussion  makes  sense  if  one 
knows  a teacher  is  there  to  follow  up,  but 
when  the  images  and  sounds  are  to  be 
transmitted  into  the  air  with  an  unknown 
destiny,  it  seems  prudent  to  make  them 
more  self-contained.  These  issues  are 
complex  indeed,  and  only  a little  light  was 
shed  on  them  in  this  study. 

One  moral  education  program  coor- 
dinator, for  example,  said  he  would  prefer 
to  use  a set  of  commercial  filmstrips  (‘The 
Trouble  with  Truth,’  distributed  by  Guid- 
ance Associates)  rather  than  the  Tube 
programs  to  set  up  dilemmas  because  the 
students  then  had  to  devise  a solution 
entirely  by  themselves.  A majority  of 
teachers  felt  that  Anna  was  too  directive  in 
setting  the  scenes,  managing  the  move- 
ments, and  even  describing  the  desired 
outcomes  in  the  creative  drama. 

As  mentioned  previously,  after  they  had 
watched  a program,  it  was  quite  easy  to  get 
the  students  to  role-play  the  dilemmas  set 
out  in  The  Crunch.  Each  Crunch  segment 
goes  through  several  stages,  namely:  (a)  a 
description  of  the  dilemma  is  obtained  via  a 


Crunch  card,  supplemented  by  the  secret 
instructions;  (b)  two  or  three  students  step 
out  front  and  role-play  until  some  solution 
emerges  and  Bert  calls  them  back  to  the 
group  (there  are  about  eight  teenagers  on 
stage);  (c)  Bert  animates  a short  discus- 
sion; (d)  others  role-play  the  same  situation 
again,  usually  to  try  out  a different 
solution;  and  (e)  Bert  calls  them  back  again 
for  a vote  to  determine  the  preferred 
solution.  With  a videotape  machine,  one 
can  stop  the  tape  at  any  point  and  then 
pick  up  the  program  at  the  same  point 
later.  This  was  tried  at  two  points  in  the 
program,  after  (c)  and  after  (d),  the  latter  in 
order  to  have  a vote  in  class  before  seeing 
how  the  kids  on  screen  voted. 

Both  trials  were  highly  successful  in 
terms  of  student  participation  and  interest. 
What  seems  relevant  to  the  first  issue 
raised  is  that  in  their  own  role-playing  the 
kids  created  new  material  and  also  used 
some  of  the  material  they  had  seen  in  the 
program,  without  instructions  of  any  kind 
from  me.  It  could  be  that  richer,  more 
diverse  discussions  emerge  when  the 
students  have  a framework  on  which  to 
build  (by  watching  the  role-playing  in 
Tube)  rather  than  having  to  start  from 
scratch.  Even  if  this  were  so,  it  could  be 
argued  that  creating  solutions  is  more 
valuable  than  having  more  of  them.  My 
point  is  that  the  extra  material  in  Tube  did 
not  stifle  the  students’  own  originality  in 
the  two  classes  where  I set  up  to  test  the 
possibility. 

Some  teachers  felt  that  Bert  Radford  was 
too  directive,  though  this  was  a minority 
view.  What  comes  out  strongly  is  that 
teachers  and  administrators  react  to  any 
style  of  presentation,  any  ‘model  of 
teaching.’  Whenever  a television  program 
featuring  an  adult  in  a teacher-like  role  is 
shown,  the  adult  on  the  screen  becomes  a 
‘model’  to  which  teachers  react  with  either 
favor  or  criticism.  Administrators  may 
have  been  encouraging  teachers  to  adopt  a 
particular  style  and  will  predictably  object 
if  the  style  portrayed  on-screen  conflicts 
with  that  model.  Just  such  an  objection 
was  raised  in  one  school,  where  it  was  felt 
that  both  Anna  and  Bert  were  too 
directive,  too  intrusive,  since  they  were 
acting  in  conflict  with  a teaching  model 
being  advocated  at  the  moment. 

From  the  above,  it  should  be  clear  that 
some  decisions  taken  to  improve  broadcast 
television  may  reduce  the  usefulness  of  the 
program  for  use  in  school  via  videotape. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  program  features 
(pace,  interest-holding  activity,  use  of 
children  in  children’s  programs)  are  neces- 
sary for  either  mode  of  use.  The  segmenta- 
tion of  ‘The  Crunch'  makes  it  very  flexible 
for  use  via  videotape  without  diminishing 
its  value  for  broadcast,  so  far  as  I can 
tell.  There  might  be  two  morals  to  the 
story:  (1)  that  the  educational  producer 
give  some  thought  to  videotape  use,  and  (2) 
that  there  is  probably  no  substitute  for  pilot 
testing  if  one  wishes  to  achieve  defined 
educational  goals  with  a specific  target 
audience. 


Bert  Radford  discussing  a Crunch  situation 
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I look  forward  to  visiting  Toronto  after  a substantial  number  of  tourists 
have  responded  to  the  CN  Tower  invitation  at  a time  when  hotel  accommo- 
dation should  be  relatively  easy  to  obtain. 


Lesquels  abandonnent 
l’enseignemerit? 

Quand?  Pourquoi? 
Que  font-ils  actuellement? 


Dormer  Ellis  et  Dominique  Lepicq,  IEPO 


En  1968,  a debute  une  recherche 
longitudinale  concernant  la  carriere  d’un 
millier  d’instituteurs  franco-ontariens. 

Cette  recherche  s’est  terminee  en  juin 
1976.  Tous  les  eleves-maitres  qui  frequen- 
taient  l’Ecole  Normale  de  l’Universite 
d’Ottawa  ou  l’Ecole  Normale  de  Sudbury 
durant  la  periode  1968  a 1971  pour  une 
duree  d’un  an  ou  deux  ont  ete  designes 
comme  sujets  de  cette  enquete.  Beaucoup 
de  renseignements  interessants  et  utiles 
sont  devenus  disponibles  au  fur  et  a 
mesure  des  differentes  phases  de  ce  projet. 
La  plupart  des  rapports  concernant  divers 
aspects  de  l’etude  s’adressent  aux  sujets  de 
la  recherche  eux-memes  et  a leurs  col- 
legues  des  ecoles  franco-ontariennes.  Par 
consequent,  ils  ont  ete  rediges  en 
fran^ais.  De  temps  en  temps,  Orbit, 

L’Ecole  ontarienne  ou  Le  M agister  publie 
un  article  base  sur  certains  resultats  de 
l’etude.  A titre  d'exemple,  on  peut  citer 
‘Les  instituteurs  — sont-ils  satisfaits  de 
leur  profession?’  publie  en  1972  et  ‘Opi- 
nions des  instituteurs  sur  leur  formation 
pedagogique,’  publie  en  1973. 1 Ces  deux 
articles  sont  bases  sur  des  sondages 
d’opinions  effectues  pres  des  diplomes  des 
ecoles  normales  qui  avaient  deja  deux  ans 
d’experience  dans  les  ecoles  ontariennes 
pour  les  eleves  d’expression  frangaise. 


L’article  publie  dans  Orbit  en  juin  1977, 
‘Opinions  de  300  instituteurs  franco- 
ontariens,’2  rend  compte  d’un  sondage 
effectue  seulement  pres  de  ceux  qui 
persistent  dans  ces  ecoles  elementaires 
franco-ontariennes.  Ce  present  article,  le 
dernier  de  la  serie,  differe  des  precedents 
dans  la  mesure  ou  il  traite  des  anciens 
normaliens  qui  ont  abandonne  l’enseigne- 
ment. 

Ceux  qui  u’enseignent  plus 

Les  statistiques  accumulees  au  fil  des 
annees  de  cette  etude  longitudinale  nous 
permettent  de  repondre  a un  certain 
nombre  de  questions  que  Ton  peut  se  poser 
a propos  des  diplomes  des  ecoles  normales 
qui  n’enseignent  plus  dans  les  ecoles 
elementaires  franco-ontariennes.  Nous 
aborderons  successivement  les  points  sui- 
vants:  Quand  abandonnent-ils  la  profession 
a laquelle  ils  s’etaient  destines?  Pourquoi 
cette  decision?  Desirent-ils  revenir  un  jour 
a l’enseignement  en  milieu  franco- 
ontarien?  Quelles  sont  les  caracteristiques 
personnelles  et  academiques  de  ceux  qui 
quittent  les  ecoles  elementaires  franco- 
ontariennes  par  rapport  a ceux  qui 
continuent  d’y  enseigner?  Que  font  main- 
tenant  ceux  qui  ont  abandonne?  Avant  de 
traiter  chacune  de  ces  questions,  nous 
devons  souligner  un  phenomene  interes- 
sant.  On  constate  en  effet  que  les 
reponses  obtenues  a presque  toutes  ces 


questions  different  selon  que  Ton  considere 
les  institutrices  ou  leurs  collegues  mascu- 
lins! 

Quand  demissionnent-ils? 

Pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  premiere  question,  il 
existe  bien  sur  quelques  exceptions  mais, 
en  general,  les  hommes  qui  n’enseignent 
plus  dans  les  ecoles  franco-ontariennes  ont 
abandonne  leur  emploi  apres  seulement 
une  ou  deux  annees  d’enseignement.  Il 
semble  done  que  l’instituteur  qui  persevere 
plus  de  deux  ans  ait  des  chances  de  faire 
carriere  dans  le  meme  milieu  de  travail.  Par 
contre,  les  institutrices  quittent  leur  travail 
graduellement,  d’annee  en  annee. 

Pourquoi  partent-ils? 

En  ce  qui  concerne  la  deuxieme  question, 
plusieurs  hommes  quittent  leur  profession 
a la  suite  d’une  prise  de  conscience  qui 
s’ ope  re  au  contact  des  conditions  reelles  de 
la  salle  de  classe.  C’est  alors  que  certains 
realisent  qu’ils  n’aiment  pas  passer  des 
joumees  entieres  avec  des  groupes  d’en- 
fants  ou,  tout  simplement,  qu’ils  n’ont 
aucun  gout  pour  l’enseignement.  D’autres 
ne  se  trouvent  pas  satisfaits  des  conditions 
de  salaire.  Quant  aux  institutrices,  ce  sont 
des  raisons  familiales  plutot  que  profes- 
sionnelles  qui,  d’apres  leurs  reponses,  les 
incitent  a demissionner.  Dans  certains  cas, 
le  mari  obtient  un  emploi  dans  une  autre 
ville  ou  la  population  francophone  est  tres 
restreinte.  Line  fois  sur  place,  il  s’avere 
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qu’il  n’y  a pratiquement  pas  de  demande 
pour  des  enseignants  francophones.  Parfois 
aussi,  l’institutrice  se  retrouve  dans  une 
ville  ou  la  population  francophone  est 
assez  forte  — par  exemple,  Ottawa  — mais 
ou,  malheureusement,  il  existe  deja  un 
surplus  de  professeurs  d’expression 
frangaise.  Enfin,  parmi  les  motifs  d’aban- 
don,  il  faut  signaler  que  plusieurs  institut- 
rices  demissionnent  pour  fonder  un  foyer 
ou  pour  s’occuper  de  parents  ages. 

Veulent-ils  revenir? 

Les  reponses  a la  troisieme  question 
revelent  des  avis  tres  differents  selon  le 
sexe  des  sujets.  La  plupart  des  anciennes 
institutrices  qui  sont  maintenant  maitresses 
de  maison  manifestent  clairement  le  desir 
de  retourner  a l’enseignement  aussitot  que 
leurs  enfants  auront  atteint  Page  scolaire. 
Neuf  des  femmes  qui  avaient  pris  des 
conges  de  matemite  ont  deja  repris  leur 
travail  dans  les  ecoles  franco-ontariennes. 
Quant  aux  hommes,  ils  affirment 
categoriquement  qu’ils  ne  retourneront 
jamais  dans  l’enseignement. 

Lesquels  quittent  la  profession? 

Passons  maintenant  au  quatrieme  point. 
Quels  types  d’enseignants  sont  les  plus 
enclins  a abandonner  la  profession?  Chez 
les  institutrices,  il  n’y  a pas  de  difference 
statistique  entre  celles  qui  demeurent  dans 
l'enseignement  et  celles  qui  s’en  retirent. 

Si  Ton  considere  des  variables  telles  que  le 
quotient  intellectuel,  le  rendement  scolaire 
au  niveau  secondaire  ou  les  resultats 
obtenus  dans  les  cours  theoriques  et 
pratiques  a F ecole  normale,  on  ne  releve 
aucune  difference  entre  les  institutrices  qui 
enseignent  encore  dans  les  ecoles  franco- 
ontariennes  et  celles  qui  ne  s’y  trouvent 
plus.  Chez  les  hommes,  la  situation  est 
bien  differente.  Ceux  qui  ont  obtenu  des 
resultats  relativement  mediocres  tant  au 
niveau  secondaire  qu’a  I’ecole  normale 
sont  les  premiers  a quitter  l’enseignement 
et,  en  general,  ils  n’y  reviennent  pas.  Par 
consequent,  grace  a ces  departs  qui  jouent 
un  role  de  selection  naturelle,  le  groupe  des 
instituteurs  de  sexe  masculin  qui  restent 
dans  les  ecoles  franco-ontariennes 
s’ameliore. 

Que  font-ils? 

Nous  traiterons  plus  en  detail  la  derniere 
question.  Que  font  maintenant  les  anciens 
instituteurs?  Quel  metier  exercent-ils?  En 
fait,  on  peut  distinguer  plusieurs  categories 
d’occupations,  selon  qu’il  s’agit  d’un 
emploi  a plein  temps,  a temps  partiel  ou  _ 
benevole. 

Considerons  d’abord  les  emplois  a plein 
temps.  Parmi  les  hommes  qui  ont  aban- 
donne  l’enseignement  dans  les  ecoles 
elementaires  francophones,  la  plupart  ex- 
ercent,  a plein  temps,  un  metier  qui  n’a 
aucun  rapport  avec  l’enseignement;  par 


exemple,  commis-voyageur,  agent  d’assur- 
ances,  chauffeur  d’autobus  ou  employe  de 
banque.  Quant  aux  anciennes  institutrices, 
on  constate  qu’une  minorite  d’entre  elles 
travaille  a plein  temps  dans  des  bureaux  ou 
des  magasins. 

D’autre  part,  une  centaine  des  femmes 
occupent  des  postes  a plein  temps  dans  des 
domaines  tres  varies  mais  en  rapport  assez 
etroit  avec  l’enseignement.  A titre  d’exem- 
ple,  nous  citerons  un  certain  nombre  de 
cas.  C’est  ainsi  qu’une  ancienne  institutrice 
a fonde  une  garderie  pour  les  enfants  d’age 
pre-scolaire.  Une  autre  s’est  installee  aux 
Etats-Unis  oil  elle  enseigne  le  ‘French’ 
dans  un  ‘High  School.’  Une  religieuse 
s’occupe  de  jeunes  Indiens  dans  un 
pensionnat  du  Manitoba.  Apres  une  annee 
d’experience  dans  une  ecole  elementaire 
franco-ontarienne,  une  institutrice  a quitte 
son  poste  pour  travailler  comme  secretaire 
bilingue.  Apres  deux  ans  de  vie  de  bureau, 
elle  est  devenue  professeur  de  dactylog- 
raphie  dans  un  college  prive  d’etudes 
commerciales.  Quatres  autres  sont  institut- 
rices dans  des  classes  d’immersion  en 
fpftngais  recemment  etablies  dans  certains 
conseils  scolaires.  Enfin,  une  autre  institut- 
rice travaille  maintenant  dans  un  musee  de 
science  ou  elle  organise  des  visites  guidees 
pour  des  groupes  d’ecoliers  et  des  groupes 
d’adultes,  surtout  lorsqu’il  s’agit  de  visi- 
teurs  francophones. 

Pour  ce  qui  est  des  anciens  instituteurs, 
Fun  d’entre  eux  est  employe  au  gouverne- 
ment  federal  ou  il  enseigne  le  frangais 
comme  langue  seconde  aux  fonctionnaires 
anglophones.  Un  de  ses  anciens  camarades 
de  l’ecole  normale  occupe  un  emploi 
similaire  au  gouvernement  provincial. 

Parmi  les  diplomes  des  ecoles  normales 
franco-ontariennes,  il  y en  a trois  qui 
enseignent  l’anglais  comme  langue  seconde 
dans  les  ecoles  polyvalentes  au  Quebec. 
Quinze  de  nos  sujets  enseignent  actuelle- 
ment  dans  les  ecoles  secondaires  en 
Ontario.  Enfin,  un  ancien  instituteur  a 
trouve  un  emploi  a plein  temps  comme 
moniteur  d’education  physique  chez  Vic 
Tanny.  Ainsi,  la  plupart  des  anciens 
instituteurs  ont  retrouve  un  emploi  a plein 
temps.  Certains  continuent  meme  a en- 
seigner.  bien  que  dans  un  contexte  tout 
autre  que  l’ecole  elementaire  pour  les 
eleves  d’expression  frangaise. 

Passons  maintenant  aux  emplois  a temps 
partiel.  Parmi  les  sujets  de  notre  etude,  il  y 
en  a beaucoup  qui  ont  un  emploi  a temps 
partiel.  Il  s’agit  surtout  des  femmes.  Tres 
souvent,  leur  nouveau  travail  n’a  aucun 
rapport  avec  l’enseignement  dans  les 
ecoles  elementaires  franco-ontariennes. 
Cependant,  un  bon  nombre  des  anciennes 
institutrices  pretendent  que  c’est  grace  a 
leur  diplome  qu’elles  ont  obtenu  leur 
emploi  ou  bien  elles  declarent  que  leur 
formation  pedagogique  les  aide  beaucoup 
dans  leur  nouvelle  fonctio’n.  Par  exemple, 


une  femme  travaille  a temps  partiel  pour  le 
centre  recreatif  de  sa  ville.  L’ete,  elle 
enseigne  la  natation  aux  adultes  et  aux 
enfants.  L’hiver,  elle  donne  des  cours  de 
patinage  artistique.  Une  autre  donne  des 
cours  du  soir  dans  une  ecole  secondaire  ou 
elle  enseigne  la  couture  et  le  macrame. 

Tout  en  etant  maitresse  de  maison,  une 
autre  ancienne  institutrice  travaille  a 
mi-temps  comme  assistante  dans  un  hopital 
pour  les  enfants  attardes.  Deux  anciennes 
institutrices  du  nord  de  la  province  sont 
venues  s’installer  a Toronto  avec  leur 
mari.  Elles  y ont  trouve  un  emploi  a temps 
partiel  qui  consiste  a aider  les  immigrants 
italiens,  portugais  et  sud-americains  a 
s’adapter  a leur  nouvel  environnement 
linguistique  et  culturel.  Enfin,  il  y a 
plusieurs  maitresses  de  maison  qui  travail- 
lent  temporairement  dans  des  camps  d’ete 
en  tant  que  conseilleres. 

Finalement,  n’oublions  pas  les  travail- 
leuses  benevoles.  Il  faut  mentionner  que 
certaines  anciennes  institutrices  qui  n’ont 
plus  d’emploi  remunere  mettent  leur 
experience  professionnelle  au  service  de 
leur  communaute  en  faisant  du  travail 
benevole.  C’est  ainsi  que  parmi  nos  sujets 
de  recherche,  on  en  trouve  quelques-unes 
qui  s’occupent  d'un  groupe  de  jeunes  tel 
que  les  eclaireuses  ou  qui  se  depensent 
dans  des  organisations  paroissiales. 

Quelques  decouvertes  rassurantes 

Jusqu’a  ces  dernieres  annees,  il  y avait  une 
penurie  d’instituteurs  franco-ontariens.3 
Mais  de  nos  jours,  comme  chacun  le  sait, 
la  situation  a bien  change  et  on  enregistre 
un  surplus  d’instituteurs  aussi  bien  du  cote 
francophone  que  chez  les  anglophones. 
C’est  pourquoi  on  peut  deceler  un  certain 
malaise  tant  chez  les  eleves-maitres  qui 
craignent  de  ne  pas  obtenir  de  poste  dans 
les  ecoles  que  chez  les  jeunes  enseigants 
qui  redoutent  le  chomage.  Done,  il  est 
rassurant  de  constater  que  beaucoup  des 
sujets  de  cette  recherche  longitudinale.  qui 
n’enseignent  plus  dans  les  ecoles  elemen- 
taires pour  les  eleves  d’expression 
frangaise,  ont  neanmoins  reussi  a trouver 
un  emploi,  a plein  temps  ou  a temps 
partiel,  souvent  en  rapport  avec  la 
profession  d’enseignant. 

Notes: 

1.  Ellis,  Dormer,  et  Levesque,  John.  ‘Les 
instituteurs  — sont-ils  satisfaits  de  leur 
profession?’  Orbit  1 2 (avril  1972).  Ellis, 
Dormer;  Tremblay,  Armand;  et  Proven- 
cher,  Herve.  ‘Opinions  des  instituteurs 
sur  leur  formation  pedagogique’.  Orbit  16 
(fevrier  1973). 

2.  Ellis,  Dormer,  et  Morgulis,  S.  ‘Opinions 
de  300  instituteurs  franco-ontariens’.  Orbit 
38  (juin  1977). 

3.  Ellis,  Dormer,  et  Tremblay,  Armand. 

, ‘Pourquoi  la  penurie  d’instituteurs  franco- 
ontariens?’  Orbit  7 (avril  1971). 
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Lloyd  Flaro 

Maple  Street  Senior  School, 

Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

In  the  educational  arena,  there  seems  to  be 
an  ongoing  adversary  relationship  between 
the  teacher  and  the  student.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  teacher  perceives  the  student  as 
rude,  rebellious,  disturbing,  and  restive; 
and,  in  so  doing,  reacts  to  him  as  if  this 
perception  were  reality-based.  In  a similar 
vein,  the  student  visualizes  the  teacher  as 
unjust,  critical,  authoritarian,  unfriendly, 
and  impersonal,  and  by  these  criteria  he 
reacts  to  the  teacher  accordingly. 

This  ‘combative  view’  and  concomitant 
adversary  stance  has  contributed  much  to 
the  problems  that  exist  within  most 
classrooms.  And,  unfortunately,  neither 
side  possesses  any  constructive  tools  for 
initiating  interpersonal  and  communica- 
tional  change.  Moreover,  it  seems  that  in 
most  cases  neither  side  has  ever  had  the 
opportunity  to  get  to  know  each  other  in  a 
human,  person-to-person  way.  This  lack  of 
understanding  can  only  breed  mistrust, 
‘communicational  paralysis,’  and  discipline 
problems. 

How  This  Article  Came  to  Be 

As  a result  of  group  guidance  classes  with 
grade  7 and  8 adolescent  students,  a 
number  of  ‘irritants’  were  identified  and 
classified  by  the  students  and  myself  as 
factors  that  aggravate  students  and  in- 
fluence their  attitude  toward  teachers, 
principals,  classrooms,  and  curricula. 
Through  written  and  oral  exercises  and 
classroom  discussions,  students  delineated 
those  factors  most  likely  to  affect  behavior. 
By  discussing  these  irritants,  I hope  that 


teachers  will  gain  some  understanding  of 
the  factors  that  encourage  psychological 
and  cognitive  growth  and  classroom  learn- 
ing or,  on  the  other  hand,  misbehavior  and 
student  malcontent. 

Irritants  As  Viewed  through  the  Eyes  of 
Students 

Insensitivity 

‘Teachers  don’t  realize  how  important  it  is 
for  us  to  know  that  someone  understands 
us,  and  that  they  are  willing  to  help  us 
understand  ourselves.  Most  of  them  think 
that  students  are  “super  con  artists,” 
ready  to  rip  them  off  at  any  time.’  (Note: 
The  italics  in  these  quoted  comments  are 
mine.) 

‘They  preach  to  us  on  how  we  should 
behave  and  respect  them,  but  they  don’t 
follow  their  own  advice.  They  don’t  seem 
to  respect  students.’ 

‘Last  night  my  father  came  home  drunk. 
No  sooner  was  he  in  the  house  than  he 
began  an  argument  with  mom.  They  fought 
all  night  long.  The  next  morning  I went  to 
school  even  though  I was  very  tired.  I 
thought  it  would  be  a better  place  than  at 
home.  I tried  to  pay  attention  and  do  my 
work.  But  I couldn’t.  The  teachers  sent  me 
out  of  the  classroom.  They  yelled  at  me 
and  sent  me  to  the  office.  I understand 
their  position,  why  can’t  they  ask  about 
mine?  Thank  God  that  the  principal 
understood.’ 

Teacher  Uninvolvement 
‘I  know  one  teacher  this  year  who  is  really 
great.  He  gets  involved  with  students.  It’s 
as  if  teachers  are  afraid  to  get  to  know  us. 
Maybe  they  think  we’ll  bite  them.’ 


Teacher  Inconsistency 
‘We  are  treated  like  kindergarten  kids, 
instead  of  young  adults.  The  principal  tells 
us  that  we  are  young  adults  but  treats  us 
like  children.’ 

‘The  principal  is  a funny  man.  He  thinks 
he  knows  kids  and  what  they’re  all  about. 

But  he  doesn’t.  He  treats  us  like  children, 
tells  us  to  behave  like  adults,  calls  us 
young  adults,  and  then  criticizes  us  for 
being  ourselves!’ 

Regimentation 

‘There’s  more  to  life  than  books,  home- 
work, and  school.’ 

‘This  place  is  like  a jail  and  teachers  are 
like  guards.  They’re  always  looking  for 
students  to  do  something  wrong.’ 

‘Line  up  in  single  file,  be  quiet,  don’t 
talk,  don’t  whisper,  don’t  shout  out  loud, 
don’t  be  rude,  don’t  talk  back,  don’t  get . 
angry,  come  in  by  this  door  and  go  out  by 
that  door,  don’t  fight.  What  can  we  do?’ 

Classroom  Atmosphere 
‘How  can  you  learn  in  a class  when  all 
there  is  is  yelling,  threatening,  preaching, 
and  sarcasm?’ 

.‘How  can  you  learn  when  you  feel  that 
when  you  go  into  a particular  class,  you 
will  be  picked  on  again?’ 

‘Why  do  teachers  have  to  act  like  gods  in 
the  classroom?  Can’t  they  sometimes  be 
human?’ 

! 

<» 

Teachers  Don’t  Believe  Us 
‘Why  is  it  that  when  you  ask  to  gd  to  the 
washroom,  teachers  ask  why?  Why  don’t 
they  believe  us?  Are  we  really  so  bad? 

Don’t  we  deserve  a chance  to  be  trusted?’ 
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Teachers  Don’t  Listen  to  Us 
‘ “Shut  up  and  pay  attention.  You’re  not 
listening  to  me.”  Teachers  who  say  this 
are  the  type  who  won’t  listen  to  students. 
They  expect  everything  and  give  nothing.’ 

‘Why  is  it  that  when  you  ask  a question, 
teachers  say,  “If  you  were  listening  and 
paying  more  attention  to  what  is  going  on 
in  my  class,  you  wouldn’t  need  to  ask  such 
a stupid  question”?  Don’t  they  realize  that 
many  of  us  do  honestly  listen,  but  some  of 
us  really  don’t  understand  tlk.  work?’ 

Repetition 

‘How  come  teachers  never  change  their 
style  of  teaching  or  their  voice?’ 

‘Why  is  it  that  most  teachers  teach  the 
same  way  day  after  day?’ 

‘ How  come  we  have  to  take  the  same 
stuff  year  after  year?’ 

Teacher  Fears 

‘Why  is  it  that  some  teachers  are  afraid  to 
talk  to  us  about  drugs,  alcohol,  or  sex? 
Don’t  they  realize  that  their  closed-mouth 
attitude  teaches  many  students  to  distrust 
them?’ 

‘How  can  we  trust  teachers  when  they 
aren’t  honest  with  us?’ 

Teachers  Don’t  Really  Understand  Us 
‘Teachers  don’t  really  understand  what 
adolescence  is  all  about.  They  think  that 
they  know  all  about  us,  but  they  never  take 
the  time  to  check  out  their  information.’ 

Many  teachers  don’t  understand  us  or 
our  problems.  They  think  that  we’re  on 
earth  for  the  sole  purpose  of  going  to 
school.’ 

‘Some  teachers  just  don’t  know  how  to 
relate  to  students.  They  expect  us  to  shut 
up,  cause  little  trouble,  and  do  our  work. 
When  we  don’t  understand  the  material, 
we  have  to  ask  the  teacher  about  it.  We 
learn  through  asking  her  questions;  why 
can’t  they  ask  us  about  us?’ 

They  Never  Tel!  Us  What  We  Can  Do 
‘Most  teachers  constantly  tell  us  what  we 
can’t  do  but  most  of  them  never  tell  us 
what  is  expected  of  us.  We  have  to  guess 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  if  we 
guess  wrong  we’re  called  troublemakers.  I 
wish  more  teachers  would  be  like  Mr.  — ; 
at  least  he  asks  what  we  expect  from  and 
of  him  and  what  he  should  expect  from  us. 
This  really  makes  many  students  feel 
important.  We  finally  get  to  be  part  of  the 
rule-making  group.’ 

‘If  only  teachers  would  give  us  a chance 
to  take  more  responsibility  for  ourselves 
and  our  behavior!’ 

A Commentary  on  Irritants 

The  adolescents’  remarks  are  illuminating 
and  provide  the  professional  educator  with 
valuable  information  about  their  ‘soft 
spots.’  For  example,  in  this  period  of 
turmoil  and  identity  formation,  irritants 
are  a threat  to  the  development  of  a 
positive  self-concept.  In  order  to  preserve 
his  identity,  the  student  reacts  defensively 
toward  any  perceived  threat,  and  such 
behavioral  strategies  as  non-participation, 


withdrawal,  clowning,  aggressiveness,  pas- 
sivity, stupidity,  intellectualism,  and  mis- 
behavior may  be  viewed  as  methods 
consciously  or  unconsciously  designed  to 
deactivate  the  teacher’s  repertoire  of 
irritants. 

From  this  point  of  view,  then,  the 
student  who  withdraws  into  silence  may  be 
protecting  himself  psychologically  from  the 
verbal  assaults  of  the  teacher;  his  be- 
havioral pattern  is  an  attempt  not  only  to 
achieve  some  tolerable  level  of  irritation 
but  also  to  gain  time  to  solve  his  inner 
conflicts. 

Similarly,  the  student  who  plays  the  role 
of  discipline  problem  may  be  trying  to 
neutralize  irritating  effects.  An  exaggera- 
tion of  misbehavior  will,  in  all  probability, 
result  in  his  temporary  exclusion  from 
classroom  participation,  thereby  allowing 
him  time  to  solve  a particularly  bothersome 
problem.  Standing  in  the  hall  is  a relatively 
safe  place  to  be  — a place  one  can  use  to 
solve  problems  more  important  than 
school. 

The  point  here  is  not  what  has  been  done 
to  students:  ‘excavational  thinking’  pro- 
duces few  creative  solutions.  Rather,  it  is 
what  teachers  can  do  to  minimize  the 
damaging  effects  of  irritants.  The  class- 
room is  a place  of  learning,  and  as  such  it 
should  provide  an  environment  that  con- 
structively and  humanistically  promotes 
learning.  For  this  to  happen,  educators 
need  to  be  highly  sensitive  to  the  student’s 
world.  The  student’s  feelings,  emotions, 
and  experiences  are  an  integral  part  of  his 
developmental  nature.  Yet  it  seems  that 
whenever  someone  proposes  (particularly 
at  staff  meetings)  that  adolescents  are 
human  beings  and  therefore  subject  to  the 
same  feelings  and  experiences  as  teachers 
and  principals,  disbelieving  grunts  are  the 
customary  response.  Indeed,  it’s  time  to 
declare  absolutely  that  the  image  of  the 
dependent,  irrational,  childish,  immature, 
and  ‘tabula  rasa’  student  needs  to  slowly 
(on  second  thought,  not  too  slowly) 
sink  into  the  educational  sunset.  ' 

By  personalizing  teaching  with  a 
humanistic  orientation  and  by  developing 
therapeutic  learning  environments,  most 
teachers  could  facilitate  psychological  and 
cognitive  growth,  with  an  eventual  de- 
crease in  discipline  problems  and  emo- 
tional fatigue. 

Minimizing  the  Effects  of  Irritants 

Minimization  of  the  destructive  forces 
within  the  classroom  requires  the  teacher 
to  perceive  himself  as  someone  willing  to 
change.  For  most  educators,  change  in  self 
is  a difficult  phenomenon  to  grasp  and  to 
internalize.  Tradition,  habit,  and  cultural 
and  societal  conditioning  have  all  contrib- 
uted to  the  teacher’s  defining  as  part  of 
himself  the  strategies  and  psychological 
manipulations  that  he  uses  within  class- 
rooms. Most  teachers,  given  the  choice 
between  the  familiar  and  rotten  and  the 
unfamiliar,  will  choose  the  familiar  and 
rotten.  For  them,  change,  no  matter  how 
slight,  is  anxiety-provoking.  They  prefer 


what  is  predictable. 

Until  recently,  such  an  attitude  was 
acceptable  to  the  public.  But  in  today’s 
society,  many  students  and  parents  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  education  system. 

They  object  to  irrelevant  education,  de- 
humanizing classrooms,  and  the  lack  of 
preparation  for  future  vocations.  Since  the 
teacher  is  the  ultimate  key  to  educational 
change,  unless  he  realizes  the  plight  of 
today’s  education  system  and  does  some- 
thing about  it,  students  will  increasingly 
refuse  to  attend  school  — and  ‘Where  have 
all  the  teachers  gone?’  will  become  a 
popular  song  on  the  hit  parade. 

The  following  principles  are  therefore 
suggested  for  those  teachers  willing  to 
attempt  change.  They  can  be  utilized  to 
improve  classroom  learning,  sludent- 
teacher  interactions,  and  effective  com- 
munication, in  other  words  helping  stu- 
dents to  actualize  their  true  potentials.  As 
the  great  philosopher  Charlie  Brown  once 
said,  ‘There’s  no  heavier  burden  than  a 
great  potential.’  But  the  potentials  that 
educators  nurture  today  may  be  what  saves 
us  tomorrow. 

1.  Talk  less,  listen  more. 

Listening  is  one  of  the  most  important 
ways  of  establishing  a ‘good’  relationship. 
The  research  literature  on  psychotherapy 
and  counselling  attests  to  the  importance 
of  listening  skills.  Most  people,  it  seems, 
function  below  the  minimum  requirements. 

In  education,  listening  is  vitally  impor- 
tant because  it  permits  the  teacher  to 
disengage  himself  from  obstructive  be- 
havioral patterns  and  allows  him  to  hear 
clearly  what  the  student  is  attempting  to 
express.  It  allows  the  teacher,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  to  get  inside  the 
student’s  head  and  see  the  world,  confused 
though  it  may  be,  through  the  eyes  of  the 
beholder. 

2.  Observe  students  in  various  situations 
and  record  their  behavior  in  each  different 
situation. 

Many  students  commented  on  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  not  being  allowed  to  be 
themselves.  They  are  forced  to  adopt 
childlike  roles  that  do  not  coincide  with 
their  ‘true  natures.’  Observation  and 
recording  of  their  various  behaviors  in 
different  environments  can  usually  support 
this  charge.  Thus,  if  teachers  expect 
students  to  adopt  in  the  classroom  a role 
with  ‘acceptable’  characteristics  of  im- 
maturity (such  as  ‘dependent,’  ‘uncriti- 
cal’), they  should  also  be  willing  to 
tolerate  those  behaviors  that  fit  the  rest  of 
the  immature  role. 

The  educational  environment  fosters  role 
confusion.  In  one  classroom  a particular 
behavior  is  accepted,  while  in  another  it  is 
severely  punished.  Ironically,  many  be- 
haviors of  students  that  many  educators 
complain  about  are  the  same  behaviors 
they  condone  and  approve  in  other  adults. 

3.  Be  aware  of  your  assumptions  about 
what  constitutes  misbehavior. 
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What  are  your  assumptions  about  student 
behavior?  Are  they  reality-based?  What 
criteria  do  you  use  to  judge  the  (un)accep- 
tability  of  a student’s  behavior?  How  might 
your  conceptions  (or  misconceptions)  be 
interfering  with  a ‘good’  teacher-student 
relationship? 

4.  Develop  a democratic  classroom  at- 
mosphere. 

Research  has  validated  that  authoritarian 
classroom  environments  breed  resentment 
and  promote  power  struggles.  Through 
active  listening  and  feedback,  the  class- 
room can  become  a democratic  environ- 
ment in  which  students  feel  important. 
Their  input  into  the  decision-making 
process  will  instil  a sense  of  responsibility 
for  their  behavior. 

5.  Get  involved  with  students. 

The  teacher  may  be  the  last  chance  a 
student  has  for  developing  a meaningful 
relationship  with  a mature  person.  The 
stresses  and  distractions  in  society  today 
prevent  many  families  from  forming  close 
interpersonal  relationships.  For  the  sake  of 
their  mental  health,  students  need  their 
teachers’  friendship. 

6.  Students  need  some  means  for  con- 
structively releasing  bottled-up  feelings. 
When  students  experience  negative  feel- 
ings with  which  they  cannot  cope,  they 
internalize  them.  Resentment  builds,  and 


Mark  Holmes 

Office  of  Field  Development,  OISE 

In  looking  at  textbooks  on  Canadian 
history  some  hard  and  somewhat  arbitrary 
decisions  have  to  be  made  as  to  what  to 
include  in  the  review.  Some  history  texts 
are  sufficiently  outdated  in  1977  as  to  make 
it  unlikely  that  they  would  be  purchased  as 
basic  texts,  except  perhaps  to  augment 
stock  already  available  in  a school.  For 
example,  a text  on  twentieth-century 
Canadian  history  is  of  little  value  if  it  starts 
in  1900  but  finishes  around  1960.  Texts  of 


defensive  listening  overrides  active,  con- 
structive response.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
student’s  psyche  will  be  filled  with 
accumulated  emotional  scars.  At  this  point, 
a minor  incident  or  harmless  comment  may 
trigger  a violent  explosion.  Unfortunately, 
the  explosion  is  usually  directed  at  the 
wrong  person.  Hurts  collected,  for  in- 
stance, from  parents  may  be  ventilated 
upon  teachers,  friends,  or  unsuspecting 
strangers.  Once  the  explosion  has  oc- 
curred, the  student  feels  guilty  and  attempts 
to  expiate  himself  by  justifying  his  behavior . 

Education  today  is  academically 
oriented,  and  consequently  there  is  little 
room  for  ‘affective  ventilation.’  As  a 
result,  many  students  are  being  severely 
punished,  labelled,  and  negatively  rein- 
forced to  hate  school.  The  suppression  of 
emotion  by  teachers  has  forced  students  to 
fear  and  to  deny  self-expression. 

Through  active  listening  and  feedback, 
democratic  participation,  teacher  involve- 
ment, and  group  discussion,  emotional 
explosions  can  often  be  defused.  Re- 
member, the  effort  a student  expends 
suppressing  emotional  hurts  is  effort  not 
spent  on  academic  study. 

7.  Tell  students  how  you  feel. 

Admitting  to  having  feelings  is  not  a crime. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a therapeutic  way  of 
developing  an  honest,  trustworthy,  and 
open  relationship.  Self-disclosure  is  one 
method  for  dealing  effectively  with  sup- 
pression of  negative  emotions,  and  through 


that  kind  are  here  generally  excluded. 
Many  history  teachers  prefer  not  to  use  a 
set  text  at  all,  relying  instead  on  the 
plentiful  resource  materials  available  for 
each  topic.  Resource  materials  also  are 
excluded  from  this  review. 

History  is  defined,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  review,  fairly  broadly  to  include  texts 
that  emphasize  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  issues  as  well  as  those  that  look  at 
history  in  more  traditional  terms.  This 
survey  then  is  intended  for  teachers 
teaching  history  or  social  studies  at  the 


the  teacher’s  self-disclosure,  students  may 
come  to  realize  that  their  own  feelings  are 
an  integral  part  of  their  total  personality. 

As  a result,  they  (in  conjunction  with  the 
teacher)  may  want  to  explore  other  ways 
for  constructively  coping  with  feelings. 

8.  Tell  the  students  what  you  expect  from 
them  and  what  they  cannot  do  in  your 
class. 

Students  should  understand  what  is  and 
what  is  not  acceptable  in  your  class.  Thus, 
if  a student  breaks  a rule,  he  will  have  to 
hold  himself  responsible  for  that  action, 
since  it  was  clearly  defined  and  stated  to 
him. 

Students  need  clear  rules  and  regulations 
to  provide  them  with  a predictable 
environment  — an  environment  in  which 
they  can  feel  safe  and  secure  because  the 
fear  of  not  knowing  what  to  expect  is 
substantially  reduced. 

In  summary,  these  principles  will  help  to 
humanize  the  classroom.  They  are  not 
new,  but  they  will  allow  the  teacher  to 
perceive  students  in  a different  light,  to 
tolerate  behaviors  that  were  viewed  nega- 
tively before,  and  to  reduce  discipline 
problems.  More  important,  they  will  help 
students  (and  to  some  extent  teachers)  to 
realize  their  potentials. 

Note:  This  article  emerged  as  a result  of  the 
encouragement  of  a truly  human  being.  Dr. 
Conrad  Teopfer  (SUNYAB). 


senior  elementary  level  (grades  7 and  8) 
who  like  to  use  a basic  text  as  a reference 
point  for  students.  None  of  the  texts  are 
considered  in  any  way  adequate  as  a 
treatment  of  Canadian  geography;  they  are 
not  intended  for  that  purpose. 

Criteria 

The  following  are  used  as  criteria  for  a text 
in  Canadian  history  for  use  by  Canadian 
young  people: 

1.  It  should  be  readable,  clear,  and 
interesting,  with  major  concepts  presented 
coherently.  It  should  be  pedagogically 
sound. 

2.  It  should  provide  students  with  some 
sense  of  history  as  a discipline.  It  should 
be  historically  sound. 

3.  It  should  approach  history  in  all  its 
aspects  — social,  cultural,  economic,  as 
well  as  political. 

4.  If  it  is  biassed,  the  biases  should  be 
openly  acknowledged  and  other  points  of 
view  presented. 

5.  It  should  be  well  produced  and  well 
bound. 

6.  It  should  be  written  for  young  Cana- 
dians in  the  context  of  a divided  and 
threatened  people.  It  should  give  the 
reader  an  understanding  of  and  a sympathy 
for  Canadian  achievements  and  problems. 
It  should  be  Canadian. 
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Canada:  Colony  to  Centennial.  D.G. 
Willows  and  S.  Richmond  (388  pp.,  $7.44). 
McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1970. 

In  some  way  this  text’s  inclusion  is  hard 
to  justify,  as  it  could  best  be  used  in  grade 
9 rather  than  in  the  grades  we  have  in  mind 
in  this  survey.  However,  it  is  too  good  a 
text  to  exclude,  especially  as  a skilful 
teacher  would  be  able  to  use  it  with  many 
grade  8 students  and  some  in  grade  7.  No 
text  is  ever  going  to  possess  an  ideal 
difficulty  level  for  all  students  of  a given 
grade  level. 

The  text  provides  a good,  general, 
comprehensive  history  of  Canada  up  to 
1967.  It  lends  itself  quite  well  to  a topic 
approach,  without  losing  sight  of  the 
essential  thread  of  continuity  that  makes 
history  a discipline.  In  terms  of  basic 
coverage,  it  is  the  best  of  the  texts 
reviewed.  A fault  it  shares  with  all  the 
other  texts  (but  one)  is  that  it  does  not 
relate  historical  events  to  contemporary 
issues.  Whether  or  not  a historian  should 
use  hindsight  I do  not  know.  I am  not  a 
historian.  But  as  a teacher  I do  think  that 
students  should  look  at  historical  events  in 
terms  of  their  relation  to  current  problems. 
Macdonald’s  determination  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  U.S.A.  and  his  defence  of  a 
degree  of  protection  for  Canadian  industry 
is  surely  relevant  to  Canada’s  current 
economic  difficulties  — even  to  the  eyes  of 
today’s  fashionably  liberal  historians.  The 
BNA  Act  should  be  related  to  contempor- 
ary problems  among  our  provinces.  It  is 
not  enough  surely  to  say  that  the  intent  of 
the  BNA  Act  was  to  give  more  power  to 
the  central  government  than  had  been 
given  to  the  central  government  of  the 
United  States.  Has  the  intent  been 
realized? 

Its  liberal  bias  is  most  evident  when  it 
comments,  ‘In  short,  as  nations  (U.S.A. 
and  Canada)  we  need  each  other,  but  we 
need  the  United  States  ten  times  as  much 
as  she  needs  us’  (p.  370).  By  that  logic,  I 
need  the  Dominion  Store  one  million  times 
as  much  as  it  needs  me  — I do  my  grocery 
shopping  there,  but  I am  only  one  of  a 
million.  So  much  for  national  pride!  Does 
Finland  need  the  U.S.S.R.?  Apparently 
not.  But  does  Romania  need  the  U.S.S.R.? 
Apparently  so.  What  is  so  tragic  is  that  this 
kind  of  brainwashing  is  quite  unintended. 

The  text  is  recommended  as  a general 
reference  text  — provided  that  classes  are 
not  expected  to  plod  through  it  chapter  by 
chapter,  and  provided  that  the  teacher  can 
give  some  analytical  insight  in  terms  of 
contemporary  problems. 


Nation  of  the  North.  S.J.  Rogers  and  D.F. 
Harris  with  J.T.  Saywell  (247  pp.,  $4.68). 
Clarke,  Irwin,  1967.  (Also  in  the  series  — 
Bold  Ventures,  Canada’s  history  up  to 
1783.) 

This  text  is  essentially  a history  of 
nineteenth-century  Canada.  What  a pity! 
With  a two-thirds  enlargement  it  could  be 
one  of  the  best  texts  available  for  Canadian 
history  as  a whole.  Pedagogically  it  is 
excellent,  with  admirably  clear  arrange- 


ment of  the  material  so  that  main  ideas  and 
dates  are  suitably  emphasized.  More  than 
any  of  the  other  texts  it  seems  to  be 
designed  to  instruct  and  not  just  provide 
either  a narrative  or  a resource.  It  is  easier 
reading  than  the  previous  text,  but  it  will 
still  prove  difficult  going  for  many  seventh 
and  eighth  graders. 

It  is  particularly  sound  on  the  war  of 
1812  and  on  Confederation,  although  it  fails 
to  relate  the  issues  satisfactorily  to  present 
times.  Macdonald  gets  better  treatment 
than  in  most  of  the  texts.  School  texts 
generally  seem  to  treat  him  in  a rather 
distant  way  as  our  saintly  founder  — 
ignoring  at  the  same  time  his  actual 
contributions  (which  run  contrary  to 
currently  fashionable  ideology)  and  also  his 
warts. 

This  text  is  strongly  recommended  for 
the  period  covered  (1783-191 1),  provided 
that  other  materials  are  available  for 
coverage  of  the  times  omitted.  The 
previous  book  in  the  series  is  generally 
inferior  to  this  one. 


Call  Us  Canadians.  I.L.  Martinello  (384 
pp.,  $7.23).  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1976. 

This  book  is  an  exciting  experiment  that 
almost  succeeds.  It  abandons  the  tradi- 
tional historical  narrative  and  looks  instead 
at  major  issues  and  concepts  in  Canadian 
history. 

In  many  ways  this  is  an  excellent 
approach.  It  corrects  the  political  bias  of 
the  books  reviewed  above  by  stressing 
heavily  Canada’s  social  history.  Doubtless 
teachers  will  be  divided  on  the  merits  of 
the  approach.  It  does  achieve  some  sense 
of  continuity,  but  inevitably  there  are 
important  gaps.  The  worst  and  most 
inexcusable  gap  is  in  the  twentieth  century 
— which  is  very  badly  neglected. 

Historians  may  also  be  divided  on  this 
book.  It  gives  by  far  the  best  picture  of  the 
discipline  and  devotes  a unit  to  local 
history  (even  if  it  does  turn  out  that  the 
locality  is  Toronto).  It  relates  the  War  of 
1812  beautifully  to  contemporary  issues 


and  generally  provides  a wealth  of  primary 
data  (frequently  too  much).  But  many 
pupils  will  lose  the  historical  thread  unless 
the  teacher  is  immensely  skilful.  Children 
rarely  pick  up  historical  patterns  and 
associations  by  osmosis. 

It  is  fashionably  wishy-washy  on  preju- 
dice and  stereotypes.  At  one  moment  it 
seems  to  suggest  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  cultural  characteristics  that 
differentiate  peoples.  Pupils  who  accept 
that  pleasing  but  false  myth  will  be 
surprised  a few  chapters  later  to  see  an 
earnest  discussion  of  how  Canadians  differ 
from  Americans.  Why  not  level  with  kids? 
How  can  we  ever  explain  prejudice 
properly  if  we  pretend  that  there  aren’t 
differences  among  us? 

This  is  an  ideal  text  for  the  traditional 
teacher  who  at  the  same  time  ensures  that 
pupils  do  gain  a historical  perspective  of 
our  country.  Unfortunately,  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  teacher  least  likely  to  select  it.  It 
could  be  fatal  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher 
who  is  more  concerned  about  being 
relevant  and  trendy  than  about  history  as  a 
discipline. 

From  Sea  to  Sea.  J.L.  Field  and  L.A. 
Dennis  (368  pp.,  $3.95).  House  of  Grant, 
1962. 

This  is  a traditional  narrative  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century  that  has  survived 
the  ravages  of  time  surprisingly  well.  As  a 
brightly  written  story  with  good  emphases 
on  social  history  it  is  serviceable  enough.  It 
assumes , as  did  teachers  generally  in  its  time , 
that  difficult  issues  (continentalism,  politi- 
cal corruption)  should  not  be  discussed  in 
front  of  the  sensitive  ears  of  young  people, 
but  I certainly  would  not  discard  it  on  that 
account.  It  is  readable  and  will  probably 
appeal  to  slower  children  much  more  than 
any  of  the  newer  publications.  The 
problem  with  this  kind  of  approach  is  that 
it  is  quite  difficult  to  use  it  as  a resource  for 
a particular  problem;  it  is  really  designed  to 
be  read  as  a whole.  (Also  in  series:  Land  of 
Promise,  history  up  to  1800.) 

Canada  in  North  America  1800-1901 . 

G.W.  Brown,  E.  Harman,  and  M.  Jean- 
neret  (371  pp.,  $7.40).  Copp-Clark,  1961. 
(Also  in  the  series,  Canada  in  North 
America  to  1800.) 

Essentially  similar  to  From  Sea  to  Sea, 
there  is  little  to  recommend  one  over  the 
other.  It  is  poor  on  major  issues  but  gives  a 
clear  narrative  survey  of  Canadian  history. 
One  is  unlikely  to  purchase  new  sets  of  a 
text  such  as  this,  but  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  teacher  this  old  warhorse  can  still 
give  good  value. 

One  Dominion.  G.E.  Tait  (442  pp.,  $6.33). 
McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1962. 

This  text  is  generally  comparable  to  the 
previous  two  — but  it  would  be  very  much 
my  last  choice  of  the  three.  It  is  more 
heavily  factual,  and  it  is  generally  heavy 
going.  It  provides  far  too  many  details  and 
far  too  little  analysis  for  the  good  student 
— and  is  formidable  indeed  for  the  poorer 
student. 
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Many  Cultures  Many  Heritages.  Norman 
Sheffe  (546  pp.,  $9.14).  McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson,  1975. 

This  is  not  really  a history  text,  and  so 
doubtless  some  will  cry  foul  that  I include 
it.in  this  review.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a 
heavy  tome,  obviously  intended  for  use  as 
a textbook.  It  is  likely  to  occupy  one 
hundred  or  so  instructional  hours  in  the 
lives  of  many  pupils,  and  presumably 
something  else  will  have  to  go  to 
accommodate  it.  That  something  else  is 
likely  to  be  history,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  course  named  History  will  be 
dishonestly  used  for  a program  based  on 
this  text. 

The  text  takes  a unit  approach  to  Canada 
based  on  Canada’s  ethnic  heritage.  It  does 
not,  of  course,  deal  with  the  War  of  1812, 
Confederation,  Canadian  participation  in 
two  world  wars,  and  problems  of  Canadian 
identity.  Its  discussion  of  Quebec  is 
extremely  superficial,  vaguely  suggesting 
that  a decentralized  confederation  or 
special  status  for  Quebec  would  be  a nice 
Canadian  compromise  between  separation 
and  the  present  confederation.  Maybe  they 
would  be.  But  surely  the  issues  must  be 
analysed.  Young  people  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  swap  opinions  without 
careful  consideration  of  the  outcomes 
arising  from  our  various  choice's. 

As  a Canadian  nationalist,  I admit  my 
biases  are  against  the  kind  of  book  that 
ignores  Canada’s  long  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, ignores  any  possibility  of  Cana- 
dian identity,  but  finds  room  to  tell  us  that 
a West  Indian  immigrant  to  England  wrote 
a book  from  which  a film  was  made,  also  in 
England.  I find  this  kind  of  study  divisive, 
particularly  at  a time  when  threats  to 
national  unity  come  from  more  than  one 
part  of  our  land.  The  emphases  are  on  our 
differences.  Isn’t  it  worth  considering  what 
are  things  that  bind  us  together?  And  what 
about  the  people  who  do  not  come  from 
any  of  the  major  immigrant  groups  — are 
they  not  worthy  of  some  consideration?  I 
am  sure  that  to  many  Canadians  the  notion 
that  we  be  considered  largely  in  terms  of 
the  land  of  our  forebears  is  quite 
discriminatory.  It  would  be  perfectly  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  seeing  we  are  all  so 


different,  then  why  should^we  stay  together 
at  all?  It  is  not  a message  I particularly 
care  for.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  respect 
people’s  individual  differences  without 
setting  up  cultural  phenotypes  and  hanging 
labels  round  our  necks. 


IN  SEARCH  OF 

CANADA 


\/OT  T 1 


In  Search  of  Canada.  R.C.  Kirbyson  (389 
pp.,  $9.95).  Prentice-Hall,  1977  (also 
volume  2,  $10.95). 


This  two-volume  history  came  to  my 
attention  late,  after  I had  completed  most 
of  my  research  for  this  article.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  contrast  with  the  other  texts,  but  it 
served  as  a balm  for  a bruised  mind.  In 
fact,  had  I not  written  the  criteria  some 
weeks  earlier,  I might  have  suspected  that 
my  criteria  were  unconsciously  developed 
from  qualities  exhibited  by  this  text. 

Canada’s  history  is  covered  in  two 
volumes  — the  first  one,  on  which  this 
review  is  substantively  based,  ending  with 
Confederation.  The  texts  are  substantial 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  them  both 
justice  in  a single  year’s  program  of,  say, 
150  instructional  hours.  The  text  is 
challenging  and  a seventh  grader  with  a 
fifth  grade  reading  level  will  find  it  difficult 
or  impossible.  It  has  many  good  qualities: 


It  is  clearly  written  without  condescen- 
sion; questions  to  students  are  generally 
intelligently  phrased  and  the  book  is 
organized  for  instruction;  history  is  discus- 
sed as  a discipline  — students  should  learn 
about  Canada  and  about  history;  other 
disciplines  are  also  introduced  and  discus- 
sed in  an  intelligent  manner;  important 
social  and  economic  concepts  are  intro- 
duced; good  use  is  made  of  sources  to 
show  the  history  of  women  and  the 
minority  groups  — and  this  is  all  achieved 
clearly  and  fairly  without  any  sentimental 
concessions  to  currently  fashionable  politi- 
cal ideologies;  the  history  of  Canada’s 
regions  is  emphasized  — a factor  all  too 
often  forgotten  in  Canadian  history  books 
emanating  from  Ontario;  it  is  attractively 
produced  and  illustrated. 

This  is  such  an  ideal  text  that  it  is 
carping  to  make  a few  cavils.  But  here  goes 
anyway.  The  comments  in  the  margin 
usually  provide  detail;  it  would  have  been 
more  helpful  if  they  had  provided  a 
summary  of  the  content;  chapters  lack 
conclusions;  the  sections  set  aside  in  blue 
print  are  not  always  clearly  distinguished  in 
character  from  similar  sections  embodied 
in  the  text. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  one  of  the  best  texts 
that  has  come  my  way  in  any  subject.  It  is 
ideally  suited  for  average  and  above- 
average  pupils  in  grades  7-9  and  could  be 
used  extremely  well  in  senior  grades  with 
slower  students,  as  it  completely  lacks 
condescension.  I hope  that  schools  will 
give  Canadian  history  enough  time  to  do 
these  books  justice.  This  review  is  based 
on  volume  one.  If  anything,  volume  two  is 
even  better. 

Conclusion 

The  table  indicates  how  these  texts  can  be 
rated  on  the  criteria  given  at  the  beginning 
of  the  article.  Each  text  is  rated  from  1 to 
5,  1 being  low  and  5 being  high. 

Although  there  is  no  single  ideal  text 
covering  the  entire  history  of  our  country, 
there  is  a sufficient  choice  for  the 
discriminating  teacher.  Even  the  best  text 
will  have  to  be  supplemented  by  other 
materials  and,  above  all,  by  a wise  and 
analytical  teacher. 


Criteria 

Canada 

Nation 
of  the 
North 

Call  Us 
Canadians 

From 
Sea  to 
Sea 

Canada 
in  North 
America 

One 

Dominion 

Many 

Cultures 

In  Search 
of 

Canada 

Pedagogy 

4 

5 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

5 

History  as 
discipline 

4 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

1 

5 

Broad 

approach 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

5 

Biases  openly 
shown 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

4 

Production 

5 

4 

5 

4 

3 

3 

5 

5 

Canadian 

2 

4 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 
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Expanding  the  World 
of  a Deaf  Child 

A SUMMER  PROGRAM  OF  GUIDED  ACTIVITIES 


Robert  Cambria  and  Iain  Davidson 
Department  of  Special  Education,  OISE 

While  working  as  a child  care  worker  in  a 
day  treatment  centre,  Bob  Cambria 
became  involved  with  a deaf  boy,  Peter  J., 
who  had  been  expelled  from  a local  school 
for  the  deaf  because  of  behavioral 
difficulties.  During  his  stay  at  this  centre, 
Peter  began  to  attend  formal  sign  language 
and  fingerspelling  classes.  His  ability  to 
learn  in  both  areas  was  sufficiently  good  to 
suggest  a basic  ability  to  learn  and  to 
communicate.  Communication  with  Peter 
was  developed  at  the  centre  through 
manual  techniques  (gestures,  formal  sign 
language,  fingerspelling),  and  eventually 
he  was  accepted  as  a day  student  in  a 
residential  school  for  the  deaf  and  placed  in 
a total  communication  program.  Cambria 
followed  Peter’s  progress,  and  during  his 
first  summer  vacation  when  Peter  was  ten, 
devised  an  individual  socialization  program 
for  him.  This  article  describes  that 
program. 

Two  distinct  ideologies  characterize  the 
education  of  deaf  children.  One  position 
maintains  that  they  should  be  exposed  to 
an  ‘oral-only’  approach,  in  which  they  are 
expected  to  utilize  their  residual  hearing, 
learn  to  speechread,  and  to  speak;  the 
other  position  emphasizes  the  teaching  by 
and  learning  of  some  form  of  manual 
communication.  Within  each  there  are 
many  variations;  further,  many  educators 
incorporate  elements  from  both  in  their 
own  approach  to  educating  deaf  children. 
The  oralists  maintain  that  since  the  goal  of 
the  educational  system  should  be  to 
integrate  the  deaf  child  into  a hearing 
community,  he  should  be  exposed  to  the 
method  of  communication  of  the  hearing 
community;  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  child  to 
teach  him  a method  of  communication 
which  results  in  his  appearing  different  to 
the  general  populace.  A typical  assumption 
of  the  oralists  is  that  a child  using  a manual 
method  of  communication  will  not  be 
motivated  to  use  his  residual  hearing,  to 
speechread,  or  to  speak.  The  opposing 
viewpoint  emphasizes  that  a manual 
communication  system  provides  the  deaf 
child  with  a language  environment, 
something  he  is  denied  if  he  is  expected  to 
rely  solely  on  residual  hearing  and  a 
questionable  ability  to  speechread. 

A procedure  known  as  total 
communication  has  developed  in  recent 


years.  This  procedure  encourages  teachers 
to  use  any  mode  of  communication  that 
they  think  would  convey  information  to 
deaf  children.  Although  the  term  implies 
that  literally  every  means  of  conveying 
information  known  and  available  to  a 
teacher  can  be  used,  typically  it  refers  to 
the  use  of  manual  communication  along 
with  verbalizing  to  the  child. 

Program  Rationale 

Cambria  planned  a summer  program  for 
several  reasons; 

1.  No  one  in  Peter’s  family  circle  could 
communicate  adequately  with  him. 

2.  He  was  still  unable  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a wide  range  of  everyday  situations  — 
e.g.,  using  public  transit  (asking  for  a 
transfer,  locating  bus  stops),  buying  candies 
at  the  corner  store,  using  a menu  in  a 
restaurant,  elementary  budgeting.  • 

3.  He  knew  only  a very  few  parts  of  the 
city  and  got  lost  easily. 

4.  He  had  few  playmates  in  his  area. 
Peter’s  social  immaturity  resulted  partly 

from  his  not  having  learned  to 
communicate  even  moderately  effectively 
until  a fairly  late  stage,  and  partly  from  his 
limited  formal  educational  experience. 
Further,  because  he  did  not  attend  a local 
school,  he  did  not  know  many  children  in 
his  neighborhood.  Then,  as  is  common 
with  handicapped  children,  he  was 
overprotected  by  his  family.  Thus, 
although  he  had  been  in  many  of  the  above 
situations,  he  had  not  been  considered  as 
able  to  handle  responsibility  within  them. 
Cambria  considered  that  the  summer 
period  would  provide  an  excellent 


opportunity  to  introduce  Peter  to  many 
everyday  situations  and  help  him  cope  with 
them. 

Program  Preparations 

Peter  is  a foster  child.  The  agency  of  which 
he  is  a ward  provided  financing  for  the 
program.  This  permitted  the  hiring  of  one 
deaf  worker  for  30  hours  per  week.  Since 
Peter  lives  in  a predominantly  female 
environment,  the  decision  reached  was  that 
the  worker  be  male.  The  worker  who  was 
hired  was  a twenty-eight-year-old  married 
man.  Rusty,  whose  wife  was  also  deaf. 
Rusty  had  been  employed  as  a teacher’s 
aid  in  a total  communication  program  for 
mentally  retarded  deaf  children  and  was 
free  to  work  with  Peter  during  the  summer. 
He  was  quite  proficient  verbally  and  would 
be  able  to  communicate  effectively  with 
the  foster-mother  — an  added  advantage. 

Six  weeks  before  the  program  started, 
Rusty  met  with  the  foster-mother,  a social 
worker,  and  Cambria,  at  which  time  ideas 
concerning  the  program  were  discussed. 
Rusty  had  actually  met  the  boy  at  a 
Saturday  sign  class,  so  he  was  not  a total 
stranger.  When  he  went  into  the  home  to 
meet  the  foster-mother,  he  informed  the 
boy  that  they  would  be  spending  time 
together  in  the  summer. 

The  Program 

Ongoing  Planning 

During  the  two  months  of  the  program, 
Rusty  and  Cambria  held  weekly  meetings 
to  devise  a schedule  for  the  following  week 
and  discuss  problems.  Following  the 
original  assumption  that  since  Rusty  shared 
a similar  handicap  to  Peter  he  would  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  latter’s  special 
needs,  he  was  encouraged  to  incorporate 
his  ideas  into  the  program. 

Activities  and  Their  Purpose 

A guiding  principle  in  introducing  Peter  to 
new  experiences  and  situations  was  that 
many  purposes  could  be  served  with  any 
one  experience.  Travelling  always  involved 
the  learning  and  recognition  of  landmarks, 
the  use  of  money,  coping  with  crowds,  and 
so  on.  A meal  in  a restaurant  would 
involve  such  activities  as  the  worker 
teaching  the  fingerspelling  and  signs  for 
items  on  the  menu,  and  Peter  having  to 
choose  his  meal  to  fit  his  allowance, 
calculating  the  bill,  paying  for  the  meal, 
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and  counting  his  change.  Going  for  a meal 
with  a deaf  person  showed  Peter  that  deaf 
people  need  not  be  so  dependent  on  the 
hearing  world.  Going  with  his  foster- 
mother  provided  an  opportunity  for 
Peter  to  display  his  new-found  skills  and  to 
give  her  encouraging  evidence  of  his 
development  in  the  program.  The  types  of 
activity  presented  to  Peter  are  listed  below. 

Within  Neighborhood 

— entertainment  (park,  swimming  pool, 
beach,  gymnasium,  movies) 

— shopping  (purchasing  items,  examining 
items,  and  window-shopping) 

— restaurants  (using  menu,  calculating  and 
paying  bill) 

— miscellaneous  (library,  fire  station, 
construction  site) 

Beyond  Neighborhood 

— all  those  in  section  ‘within 
neighborhood.’ 

— maintaining  relationships  (agencies 
previously  attended) 

— Niagara  Falls,  Science  Centre,  Ontario 
Place,  Royal  Ontario  Museum, 

Planetarium,  Centre  Island,  CNE 

— worker’s  home  (meals,  overnight  stay) 

— overnight  excursion,  picnics 

— camp  for  the  deaf  (swimming,  boating, 
hiking,  meeting  deaf  families) 

Travel 

— walking,  public  transit  (subway,  bus, 
streetcar) 

— ferryboat,  car 

A more  vivid  picture  of  the  actual  working 
of  the  program  is  given  by  describing  some 
typical  days.  These  are  not  accurate 
accounts  of  any  particular  days,  but  rather 
a generalized  impression  of  Peter’s 
experiences. 

Day  1 (Special  Weekly  Outing) 

Peter  is  met  at  his  home  by  Rusty  at  9:00 
a.m.  They  do  not  leave  immediately,  but 
spend  the  first  half-hour  of  the  morning 
talking  with  Peter’s  foster-mother;  during 
this  time  Rusty  communicates  both 
manually  and  verbally.  Both  Peter  and  his 
foster-mother  are  given  evidence  of 
Rusty’s  ability  to  communicate  by 
watching  each  other’s  response. 

At  the  time  of  the  program  the 
foster-mother’s  four  grandchildren  are 
living  in  the  house;  three  of  them  are  about 
Peter’s  age.  It  is  decided  that  when  Peter 
goes  on  his  special  weekly  outing,  he  will 
be  accompanied  by  each  of  them  in  turn. 
This  not  only  increases  the  fun  of  the 
outing  for  Peter  but  also  gives  the  other 
children  experience  of  a different  Peter, 
able  to  communicate  on  a consistent  basis 
with  an  adult.  Even  though  the  worker 
does  verbalize,  all  the  children  become 
eager  to  learn  to  sign  (communicate 
manually),  thus  expanding  the  number  of 
people  with  whom  Peter  can  effectively 
communicate. 

Peter  is  given  a specific  amount  of 
money  for  the  day,  which  he  has  to  budget. 
Whenever  possible,  public  transit  is  used. 


While  on  the  street  car  and  subway,  Rusty 
fingerspells  all  street  names,  counts  the 
number  of  streets  between  stops,  and 
constantly  points  out  various  landmarks, 
especially  indicating  where  to  get  on. 

The  first  part  of  the  outing  is  spent 
looking  at  items  in  stores  and  having  their 
uses  and  names  described  by  Rusty.  Eating 
lunch  in  a restaurant  follows,  requiring 
Peter  to  learn  about  a menu,  to  select  food 
according  to  his  day’s  allowance,  and  to 
become  aware  of  restrictions.  Peter 
experiences  the  fact  that  how  much  he  eats 
is  dictated  by  how  much  he  spends  on 
other  activities.  The  choice  is  his. 

The  afternoon  is  spent  on  an  activity 
chosen  by  Rusty  — visiting  the  Museum  or 
Science  Centre,  or  attending  a children’s 
puppet  show  or  movie.  Peter  thus  becomes 
familiar  with  the  facilities  that  are  available 
to  him,  establishing  a basis  for  eventual 
preferences  and  tastes,  and  for  knowledge 
of  options. 

At  four  o’clock  he  returns  home,  usually 
tired  from  the  day’s  activities,  but  enjoy- 
ably  so,  and  able,  through  his  day’s 
companion,  to  share  his  enjoyment  with 
the  rest  of  his  family. 

Day  2 (Visiting  People) 

The  focus  of  certain  days  is  meeting  people 
rather  than  seeing  places  or  things.  In  the 
morning  Peter  visits  the  agency  which  he 
previously  attended  and  where  he  had 
developed  relationships  over  four  years 
with  some  of  the  staff  and  children.  When 
children  change  educational  settings,  they 
are  removed  from  their  friends  and  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  maintain 
relationships.  Peter  had  attended  the 
agency  occasionally  during  the  school  year 
and  always  reacted  eagerly  to  the  news 
that  he  would  again  be  visiting.  He  is 
familiar  with  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ageriCy  and  in  this  situation  he  is  able  to  be 
teacher  to  the  deaf  worker,  thus  reversing, 
and  obviously  so,  his  usual  dependence  on 
Rusty. 

A further  reason  for  Peter’s  visiting  the 
agency  is  the  attendance  there  of  another 
deaf  boy  who  is  proficient  at  manual 
communication  and  has  had  experiences 
similar  to  Peter’s  prior  to  attending  the 
agency.  It  is  hoped  that  some  type  of 
relationship  will  develop.  (Since  the  time  of 
the  program  this  boy  has  been  enrolled  in 
the  same  school  as  Peter,  who  apparently 
helped  him  adjust  to  the  new  environment.) 

In  the  afternoon  Peter  visits  Rusty’s 
home.  Rusty’s  wife  is  also  deaf.  Peter 
accompanies  the  couple  on  such  everyday 
outings  as  food  shopping  and  occasionally 
stays  overnight.  This  is  the  first  time  that 


Peter  had  been  exposed  to  a deaf  couple 
functioning  independently  in  a hearing 
world. 

Day  3 (Exploring  the  Neighborhood) 

Peter  and  Rusty  stroll  around  the 
neighborhood  in  the  morning.  As  they  walk 
they  chat  about  things  they  are  seeing,  or 
about  anything  that  comes  up  in 
conversation.  The  neighborhood  is  a 
closely  knit  one  and  many  people 
recognize  Peter;  seeing  Peter  animatedly 
conversing  with  Rusty  provides  them  with 
a new  perspective  on  him  and  a glimpse  of 
his  abilities  rather  than  his  limitations. 

Rusty  talks  to  people  he  meets,  often  about 
Peter,  explaining  the  implications  of 
deafness.  Back  in  Peter’s  home,  over  a 
meal  or  in  general  conversation.  Rusty 
talks  to  Peter’s  foster-mother,  teaching  her 
sign  language  and  answering  questions 
about  deafness;  above  all,  he  encourages 
her  to  let  Peter  expand  his  range  of 
activities  and  become  independent. 

To  allay  a concern  that  the  program 
might  actually  isolate  Peter  even  more  by 
focussing  additional  adult  attention  on  him, 
the  worker  takes  a peripheral  position  in 
Peter’s  day,  allowing  him  to  direct  his  own 
activities  and  encouraging  him  to  spend 
more  time  with  other  children  if  he  wishes. 

Expansion  of  Peter’s  Knowledge 
Peter  developed  an  increased  familiarity 
with  places  and  situations  which  he  did  not 
know  before  or  knew  only  slightly.  There 
could,  of  course,  be  no  guarantee  that  he 
would  continue  to  use  and  explore  them 
independently  and  expand  from  them  at  the 
end  of  the  program  but  the  general 
indications  were  that  he  would  do  so. 

Independent  Living  Skills  Associated  with 
These  Activities 

Integral  to  the  use  and  exploration  of 
places  mentioned  above  was  the  learning  of 
necessary  means  to  such  use: 

Travel 

1.  By  public  transport:  buying  and 
depositing  tokens  and  tickets,  obtaining 
transfers  (both  from  a driver  and  the 
machine),  reading  signs  and  names,  looking 
for  clues  regarding  his  whereabouts, 
finding  bus  stops  and  subway  signs  on 
streets,  etc. 

2.  Walking:  learning  and  following 
directions,  observing  cautions  about  traffic 
lights,  crossing  points,  etc. 

Explorations 

Examining,  asking  questions  about  the 
functions  and  tasks  people  were  carrying  out ; 
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discovering  the  range  of  products  in  a store, 
the  differences  between  stores  in  size  and 
quality,  contents  and  atmosphere. 

Money 

Using  his  daily  allowance,  budgeting,  and 
relating  activities  and  use  of  facilities  to 
this  sum  of  money;  balance  between  travel, 
eating  meals,  and  buying  candies  and 
treats. 

Impact  of  Program  on  Peter 

The  various  effects  of  the  program  are 
presented  within  the  context  of  Peter’s 
sustained  communication  and  relationship 
with  Rusty  and,  through  him,  with  others. 

Peter  in  Difficulties 

1 . Peter  was  confused  for  about  three 
weeks  because  he  interpreted  the  program 
as  taking  him  away  from  his  foster-mother 
for  being  ‘bad.’  Eventually  he  realized  this 
was  not  so. 

2.  The  program’s  novelty  and 
intensiveness  caused  Peter  at  first  to  react 
by  being  occasionally  uncooperative  or 
belligerent.  It  seemed  to  Rusty  that  Peter 
was  simply  not  accustomed  to  being  told 
what  to  do  (outside  the  school  setting)  nor 
to  being  denied  his  own  way.  Further,  the 
new  experience  of  conducting  a relation- 
ship with  a deaf  person  seemed  to 

cause  him  both  confusion  and  irritation. 
This  again  diminished  to  vanishing  point  by 
around  the  third  week. 

3.  Peter  did  not  welcome  the  attention  he 
received  at  the  beginning  of  the  program. 
He  kept  asking  why  he  was  ‘working’ 
while  other  children  were  out  playing,  and 
he  often  asked  Rusty  to  leave  him  or  to 
leave  his  house.  This  illustrated  both  a 
normal  reaction  of  a child  who  finds  his 
vacation  occupied  on  terms  other  than  his 
own,  and  the  difficulties  of  explaining  to  a 
deaf  child  the  details  of  any  significant 
change  in  his  life  or  in  the  requirements 
made  of  him. 

Positive  Developments 
At  the  end  of  the  program  all  the  following 
points  were  observed  by  those  concerned 
with  Peter  and  confirmed  in  discussion 
with  Peter’s  teachers  early  in  the  fall  term. 

1.  Peter  became  generally  more  patient 
and  accepting  of  the  ongoing  demands  of 
others;  his  level  of  demand  for  attention 
was  obviously  reduced,  but  was  still  higher 
than  for  children  of  his  age  in  general. 

2.  He  displayed  increased  independence 
and  insistence  on  it.  He  chose  to  do  many 
more  things  for  himself,  including  going  to 
the  store  for  bread  and  milk  with  a note.  A 
particularly  proud  achievement  was 


independent  travel,  both  by  public 
transport  and  by  walking  to  a relative’s 
house.  He  also  became  much  more  aware 
of  dress  and  began  to  prefer  to  choose  his 
own  clothes  for  the  day.  A general 
comment  from  both  home  and  school  was 
that  he  seemed  more  disciplined  and 
organized. 

3.  Generally  speaking,  he  showed  a much 
higher  and  more  obvious  awareness  of  the 
world  around  him  and  what  was  going  on 
in  it.  This  was  mentioned  above  in 
connection  with  travel,  but  it  was  a 
characteristic  commented  on  by  those  who 
dealt  with  him  regularly.  He  had  much  less 
passivity  in  his  stance  toward  the  world. 

4.  Related  to  this  was  a greater  interest  in 
communicating  with  other  people.  Even 
when  others  could  not  communicate 
manually,  he  still  showed  a greater  interest 
than  before  in  maintaining  a relationship 
with  them.  Certainly  he  seemed  to  develop 
more  relationship  skills  through  his 
opportunity  to  copy  the  independent 
functioning  of  the  deaf  worker,  Rusty,  and 
Rusty’s  deaf  wife,  in  the  hearing  commu- 
nity, and  in  their  own  sign-based  world. 

5.  Specifically  in  language,  Peter  acquired 
some  new  signs,  thus  increasing  his 
receptive  and  expressive  vocabulary;  he 
also  remembered  all  signs  he  had 
previously  known.  Teachers  of  deaf 
children  expect  that  when  children  return 
to  school  after  a lengthy  vacation  they  will 
have  forgotten  many  signs,  and  so  Peter’s 
double  achievement  was  all  the  more 
significant.  His  finger  dexterity  had  not 
diminished  at  all  — again  the  opposite  of 
what  might  have  been  expected.  Clearly 
his  consistent  conversation  with  Rusty  had 
proved  beneficial. 

Moreover,  his  teachers  and  his 
foster-mother  reported  that  well  after  the 
end  of  the  program,  Peter  was  maintaining 
a much  increased  level  of  spontaneity  in 
initiating  conversation,  especially  about 
events  outside  school  — a significant 
change  in  him.  He  seemed  more  aware  of 
people’s  efforts  to  communicate  with  him 
through  signs  and  attempted  much  more  to 
imitate  their  signs. 

Impact  of  Program  on  Others 

Changes  were  not  confined  to  Peter.  Not 
surprisingly,  his  improved  communication 
skills  and  accessibility  enabled  others  to 
deal  more  easily  and  willingly  with  him. 
Rusty  reported  that  people  in  the 
neighborhood  took  a more  direct  interest  in 
Peter  and  that  he  responded  well.  As 
mentioned  above,  his  school  reported 
increased  spontaneity  in  making 
conversation  and  establishing 


relationships.  But  above  all,  his  family 
benefited  in  the  following  ways  from 
Peter’s  opportunity  to  develop  a consistent 
relationship  with  Rusty: 

1.  Rusty  was  able  to  give  the  family  much 
advice  about  the  nature  and  impact  of 
deafness  on  a child,  the  types  of  difficulties 
necessarily  involved  for  all  concerned,  and 
ideas  on  how  to  tackle  them. 

2.  The  example  of  Rusty  functioning 
independently  as  a deaf  adult  provided 
many  demonstrations  for  the  family  of 
what  Peter  might  be  able  to  accomplish;  it 
increased  their  familiarity  with  the 
functioning  of  deaf  people,  and  gave 
another  perspective  to  their  natural 
tendency  to  see  Peter  as  ‘different.’ 

3.  Peter’s  foster-mother  improved  the 
range  and  quality  of  her  manual 
communication  by  imitating,  and  being 
taught  and  corrected  by,  Rusty. 
Furthermore,  the  other  children  in  the 
family  began  to  show  a real  interest  in 
learning  signs  and  developing  a simple 
vocabulary. 

4.  As  a result  of  this  experience,  Peter’s 
foster-mother  was  observed  to  relax 
somewhat  the  generally  overprotective 
attitude  she  had  typically  displayed.  This 
in  itself  reinforced  Peter’s  improved 
attitude  toward  himself  and  also  the  other 
children’s  attitude  to  him. 

Summary 

The  authors  consider  that  the  type  of 
program  provided  for  Peter,  with  its 
emphasis  on  the  interaction  of  a deaf  but 
verbal  adult  and  a deaf  child,  is  basically 
appropriate  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  deaf 
children  during  summer  vacations  — with 
modifications  of  specific  aims  and  activities 
to  suit  individual  children.  One  form  of  the 
program  might  involve  a deaf  worker 
dealing  with  two  children,  or  even  a small 
group,  regularly  or  occasionally. 

Moreover,  in  our  opinion  the  program 
provides  a useful  model  for  an  orientation 
program  to  independent  social  living  in  the 
community  for  deaf  adolescents  who  have 
just  left  school,  especially  residential 
school. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  sort  of 
program  is  expensive,  and  funding  would 
have  to  come  from  sources  other  than 
parents  or  agencies  responsible  for  children 
— perhaps  from  school  boards  or  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  Problems  would 
also  arise  in  the  selection  of  the  type  of 
communication  system  to  be  employed 
between  worker  and  child,  in  view  of  the 
controversy  about  this  within  the 
educational  community.  Despite  the 
difficulties,  however,  we  consider  the  need 
for  summer  programs  for  deaf  children, 
focussing  on  the  development  of 
communication,  relationships,  and 
experience,  to  be  obvious  and  urgent.  Just 
as  one  aspect  of  the  specialized  needs  of 
deaf  children  has  been  provided  for  in 
entry  to  formal  education  at  a very  young 
age,  so  another  aspect  could  be  similarly 
recognized  by  the  provision  of  summer 
programs  at  school  age. 
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THE  OFFICIAL 
VIEW 


David  Cooke 

Faculty  of  Education,  Glendon  College, 

York  University 

As  teachers,  we  all  try  to  be  politically 
neutral  in  our  classes.  We  don’t  push 
unseemly  opinions  on  those  of  tender 
years,  and  any  views  we  do  pass  on  are 
usually  stamped,  ‘Acceptable  in  Canada.’ 

Similarly,  school  texts  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  if 
used  in  bulk,  and  one  can  expect  that  any 
Ministry  documents  themselves  will  be  the 
epitome  of  good  judgment  politically. 

Indeed,  Ontario’s  new  bible  for  elemen- 
tary school  teachers.  The  Formative  Years, 
would  warm  the  hearts  of  the  Civil 
Liberties  Association.  Amongst  other 
points,  for  instance,  the  document,  which 
is  the  Ministry’s  official  policy  statement, 
stresses  ‘the  values  that  Canadians  regard 
as  essential  to  the  well-being  ...  of  their 
society,’  namely,  ‘respect  for  the  individu- 
al, concern  for  others,  social  responsibility, 
compassion,  honesty.’1  And  the  report 
goes  further:  students  are  to  ‘acquire  a 
reasoned  knowledge  of  and  pride  in 
Canada,’2  through  understanding  Canada’s 
historical  development,  and  appreciating 
different  ethnic  and  cultural  points  of  view. 

The  outlook  of  The  Formative  Years  is 
thoroughly  wholesome  and  desirable.  The 
problem  with  the  section  on  values  is  that 
it  is  an  unwitting  hoax.  The  sentiments 
match  up  with  the  Official  View  of  what 
Canada  is,  but  not  with  reality.  It  is  a 
daunting  task  for  teachers  and  students  to 
develop  ‘a  pride  in  Canada,’  if  we  are 
exposed  to  an  accurate  and  searching 
analysis  of  Canada’s  history.  One  can  be 
rapidly  disillusioned  by  enquiring  into  the 
sordid  greed  that  lay  behind  the  fur  trade, 
the  Land  Grabs,  the  CPR  giveaways,  the 
shady  beginnings  of  Confederation. 

It  takes  determination  to  be  dewy-eyed 
about  Canada’s  Glorious  Heritage,  when 
one  reads: 


‘Under  the  system  of  exploitation  that 
evolved,  the  Indians  were  kept  dependent 
on  the  fur  trade  for  gunpowder.  Furs  were 
exchanged  for  gunpowder  and  other  goods 
and  the  “terms  of  trade,’’  the  rate  of 
exchange  between  furs  and  gunpowder, 
was  made  increasingly  unfavourable  to 
the  Indians.  The  more  furs  they  brought  in, 
the  lower  the  “price”  paid,  and  the  harder 
they  had  to  search  for  furs  to  maintain 


their  supplies  of  powder.  And  the  harder 
they  searched  and  the  more  furs  they 
caught,  the  richer  the  merchants  became. 
In  this  type  of  swindle  one  finds  the  roots 
of  the  Bank  of  Montreal.’2, 

It  does  not  help  when  one  turns  to 
Canada’s  shoddy  treatment  of  minority 
groups  — Indians  and  Inuit,  and  Negroes 
wanting  to  immigrate  to  Canada  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  There  is  little 
pride  to  feel  about  Canada’s  ‘open  door 
policy’  after  viewing  OECA’s  True  North 
program  on  immigration  (‘This  Business  of 
Immigration’).  It  is  not,  of  course,  that 
Canada  is  alone  in  having  an  inglorious 
past:  most  colonizing  countries  have  a 
history  of  exploitation.  But  we  have  no 
right  to  bowdlerize  it  for  the  school 
curriculum. 

I would  love  to  believe  that  Canadian  or 
any  other  society  exhibits  ‘respect  for  the 
individual,  concern  for  others,  social 
responsibility,  compassion,  honesty.’  But 
there  is  a dilemma  here. 

Either  we  hold  these  values  but  do  not 
put  them  into  effect.  (Otherwise,  miners 
would  not  still  be  dying  of  painful  industrial 
diseases;  eighty  per  cent  of  us  would  not 
favor  the  death  penalty;  we  would  not  have 
a welfare  system  that  is  demeaning  and 
dehumanizing  for  those  on  it.) 

Or  we  do  not  really  hold  humanistic 
values,  but  we  like  to  think  and  say  that  we 
do.  (We  talk  earnestly  to  young  people 
about  honesty  and  compassion,  but  adver- 
tising and  competitive  business  are  scream- 
ing the  opposite.  Our  politicians  are 
secretive  and  cheerfully  dishonest.  And 
Canada  was  so  concerned  about  others, 
had  so  much  respect  for  individuals,  that  it 
made  $300  million  a year  by  its  involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  war.) 

Let  us  be  clear  what  the  difficulty  is:  the 
problem  lies  not  in  holding  genuinely 
defensible  values  of  good  will,  but  in 
presenting  them  as  though  they  really  do 
shape  the  life  of  this  country.  At  issue  is 
the  image  of  our  society.  A few  years  ago, 
some  Quebeckers  offered  an  alternative 
image.  A group  of  teachers  wanted  to  teach 
"from  a’May  Day  Manual  for  one  day,  and 
there  was  hell  to  pay,  because  the  manual 
claimed  that  some  social  classes  oppressed 
others.4 

Both  The  Formative  Years  and  the  May 
Day  Manual  are  presenting  points  of  view, 
albeit  rather  different  from  each  other.  In 


other  words,  neither  document  is  neutral, 
and  therein  lies  a clue  to  our  implicit  view 
of  education:  we  tend  to  assume  the 
Official  View  is  both  impartial  and  right, 
while  others  such  as  the  May  Day  Manual 
are  biassed  and  subversive. 

It  is  not  that  we  should  necessarily  teach 
marxist,  socialist,  socred,  or  fascist  views 
in  schools.  But  we  should  at  least 
recognize  the  outlook  that  The  Formative 
Years  represents,  and  then  decide  on  the 
implications  of  passing  it  on  to  our  classes. 

Children  are  perfectly  capable  of  facing 
the  truth.  In  fact,  they  are  often  rather 
better  at  it  than  adults  are.  The  danger  in 
the  well-meaning  outlook  of  the  Official 
View  is  that  it  misrepresents  the  truth,  and 
helps  create  a numbed  and  passive  society 
— one  that  is  politicized  to  conform.  It  is  a 
society  that  is  easily  manipulated.  Witness 
October,  1970,  when  we  all  rallied  round 
our  government,  positively  encouraging  it 
to  suspend  civil  liberties,  free  speech,  and 
free  assembly.  It  took  months  for  people  to 
recognize  the  manipulation  and  distortion 
emanating  from  Ottawa  on  this  occasion, 
an  episode  since  documented  by  Saturday 
Night,  The  Last  Post,  the  CBC,  and 
others. 

Teaching  is  a most  responsible  and 
influential  activity.  It  demands  teachers 
who  are  hjghly  sensitive  to  the  message  of 
their  lessons  — in  the  regular  curriculum, 
in  the  covert  curriculum,  and  in  the 
curriculum  which  is  so  well  hidden  that  it 
does  not  ever  appear. 

God  knows  we  need  a society  that  shows 
respect,  concern,  responsibility,  compas- 
sion, and  honesty.  But  we  won’t  create  it 
by  looking  only  through  the  rose-colored 
glasses  of  the  Official  View.  We  might 
create  it  by  looking  at  the  full  spectrum  of 
unofficial  realities  as  well. 

Notes: 

1.  Ontario.  Ministry  of  Education,  The 
Formative  Years  (Toronto:  Ontario  Minis- 
try of  Education,  1975),  p.  20. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  23. 

3.  T.  Naylor,  ‘The  History  of  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Capital  in  Canada,’  in 

( Canada ) Ltd.  The  Political  Economy  of 
Dependency,  ed.  R.M.  Laxer  (Toronto: 
McClelland  & Stewart,  1973),  p.  43. 

4.  Pour  une  journee  d’ecole  au  service  de 
la  classe  ouvriere  (‘Manual  du  ler  mai). 
Prepare  par  des  militants  de  la  CEQ.  Ligne 
Direct,  1975. 
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Teaching  Aids  from  the  Community 


To  order  any  of  the  following 
materials,  contact: 

Marketing  Dept. 

Addiction  Research  Foundation 
33  Russell  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  2S1 
(416)  595-6056 

FILMS 

The  following  16  mm  films  are 
available  on  free  loan  to  Ontario 
schools.  Borrower  pays  return  mail 
only. 

Moderation  at  All  Times? 

(5  min.,  color) 

Recommended  for  audiences  of  1 2 
years  and  upwards.  Lively  animation 
techniques  provide  an  easy-to- 
undcrstand  film  about  health 
damage  and  disruptions  in  work 
and  family  life  related  to  high  levels 
of  alcohol  consumption. 

Collision  Course 
(17  min.,  color) 

A drinking-and-driving  tragedy  is 
the  theme  of  this  film;  its  message 
is  that  even  moderate  amounts  of 
alcohol  impair  a driver’s  judgment. 
The  film  follows  a young  couple 
taking  in  a movie  and  having  a few 
beers  with  friends,  and  a worker, 
who  before  driving  homeward,  en- 
joys a couple  of  after-work  drinks. 
These  people  eventually  meet  — in 
the  middle  of  the  night  on  a lonely 
road.  Also  available  on  video 
cassettes:  Ontario  borrowers  pay 
return  mail  only. 


See  How  They  Run 
(26  min.,  color)  3/4  inch  U-Matic. 
Narrated  by  television  sports  com- 
mentator Fergie  Oliver  of  Toronto. 
Features  comments  and  analyses 
by  medical  specialists,  coaches, 
team  doctors,  young  competitors, 
and  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  hockey 
star  Darryl  Sittler.  Issues  explored 
are  the  role  of  drugs  in  treatment 
of  injuries,  the  conflicting  attitudes 
on  drugs  among  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional sports  authorities,  and  the 
future  role  of  drugs  in  sports. 

The  Young  Drinkers 
(15  min.,  color) 

A documentary  with  on-the-street 
interviews  in  which  several  young 
people  express  their  opinions  on 
the  lowering  of  the  legal  drinking 
age  in  Ontario. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Die  Journal 

Free  to  Ontario  residents. 

$12  a year  to  other  Canadians. 

A monthly  newspaper  covering 
Canadian  and  international  topics 
related  to  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse. 
Includes  book  reviews,  forthcoming 
conferences. 


Pamphlets 

It’s  My  Life 

Free  to  Ontario  residents. 

35i/  to  other  Canadians. 
Easy-to-read,  comic-type  illustrated 
booklet.  Could  be  used  with  early 
grades  to  stimulate  discussion  on 
values  and  decision  making. 

Coffee,  Tea  and  Me 
Free  to  Ontario  residents. 

45(/  to  other  Canadians. 

Available  in  English  and  French. 
Reference  guide  to  drug  use  and 
abuse  with  a full-color  foldout  chart 
of  known  facts  about  a variety  of 
chemical  substances. 

Alcohol  — Do  You  Know  Enough 
about  It? 

Free  to  Ontario  residents. 

35 i to  other  Canadians. 

Comic-type  illustrated  16-page 
pamphlet  giving  facts  and  figures 
about  the  effect  of  alcohol  in  the 
body. 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Knowledge 
Surveys 

Free  to  Ontario  residents. 

25i  to  other  Canadians. 

Two  separate  questionnaires,  each 
with  detachable  answer  sheet. 
Questions  based  on  Addiction  Re- 
search Foundation  literature. 

Fact  Sheets 

Free  to  Ontario  residents. 

5$  to  other  Canadians. 

Available  in  English  or  French. 

The  sheets  are  2-4  pages  long.  They 
concern  the  history,  appearance, 
short-  and  long-term  effects  of  use, 
safety,  and  the  law  in  Ontario.  The 
following  titles  are  available. 
Alcohol  LSD 

Amphetamines  Solvents 
Barbiturates  Tranquilizers 
Cannabis  Opiates 

Tobacco  P.C.P. 


Facts  about  Hallucinogens 
Free  to  Ontario  residents. 

10^  to  other  Canadians. 

Paperbacks 

The  New  Drinkers:  Teenage  Use 
and  Abuse  of  Alcohol,  R.  G.  Smart, 
$3.95 

A summary  of  what  is  known  about 
youthful  drinking  and  drinking 
problems  since  the  lowering  of  the 
legal  drinking  age. 

UUomen: 


Their  U/e  of  Plcohol 
and  Olfier  Legal  Drug j 


Women:  Their  Use  of  Alcohol  and 
Other  Legal  Drugs.  Edited  by  Anne 
MacLennan,  $5.00 
Report  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
meeting  in  1975  involving  27  women, 
each  with  special  interests  or  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  addiction.  They 
met  to  discuss  women’s  special 
problems  in  relation  to  alcohol  and 
legal  drugs.  The  book  contains  five 
working  papers  and  a summary  of 
the  discussions  and  recommendations 
formulated  at  the  meeting. 


Profile  of  a School/42 

Deer  Park  Junior  and  Senior  School 


Deer  Park  has  a reputation  for  high  academic 
standards  achieved  in  a relatively  ‘free’  learning 
environment.  Bill  Sinclair,  principal  for  the  past 
five  years,  does  not  see  these  factors  as  contra- 
dictory. He’s  a strong  advocate  of  individual  rights 
but  stresses  the  concomitant  responsibilities.  Self- 
discipline  and  assertiveness  are  fostered  but  the 
school  recognizes  that  children  must  also  learn 
how  to  live  with  authority.  A written  bill  of 
student  rights  based  on  a ‘do-as-you-would-be- 
done-by’  philosophy  governs  Deer  Park.  Respect 
for  persons,  the  right  to  learn  and  enjoy  school 
are  fundamental  tenets. 

The  school  is  composite  - the  neighborhood 
junior  school  for  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
kindergarten  to  grade  6 children,  plus  a larger 
Senior  Section  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  grades 
7-8  students.  When  Deer  Park  juniors  finish  grade 
6 they  are  joined  by  contemporaries  from  Brown, 
Cottingham,  and  Rosedale  schools.  Deer  Park 
senior  school  is  geared  toward  helping  children 
adjust  from  the  one-teacher  close  relationship  of 
traditionally  cloistered  junior  classrooms  to  the 
less  personal  approach  they  will  encounter 
eventually  from  various  subject  teachers  in 
secondary  education.  Senior  students  still  have 
a home  room  teacher  for  maths  and  English,  but 
a rotary  timetable  based  on  six  days  ensures  that 
they  are  taught  by  specialists  in  other  subjects. 
There  are  thirty  teachers.  Special  programs  are 
offered  to  children  gifted  in  art,  music,  or  sport. 

Parents  play  an  important  role  in  the  school 
as  classroom  and  library  volunteers,  drivers  on 
field  trips,  and  instructors  for  the  swim  program. 
Field  trips  involve  camping  for  up  to  a week. 


Staff  believe  such  trips  not  only  promote  appre- 
ciation of  the  environment  but  also  encourage 
both  cooperation  and  self-reliance. 

Extracurricular  activities  are  numerous. 
Students  produce  their  own  newspaper  which 
the  school  publishes  nine  times  a year.  Writers’ 
workshops  have  included  guest  author  Dennis 
Lee  and  Michele  Landsberg  of  Chatelaine  maga- 
zine. Opportunities  exist  for  sports  enthusiasts  to 
compete  in  cross-country  running,  soccer,  foot- 
ball, volleyball,  and  swimming.  Intellectual 
competition  is  encouraged  in  the  chess  club. 

Perhaps  this  wide  program  of  creative  activities 
interwoven  with  the  school’s  positive  individual 
approach  to  learning  is  the  secret  of  its  good 
reputation. 
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